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The assembly lines at Vought-Sikorsky reflect the aircraft industry's surge of 
activity to meet the needs of national defense. Scout Bombers for Britain are being 
rushed to completion. Huge flying boats are taking shape in a building especially 
constructed for their production. And thousands of skilled workmen are turning 


out the largest fleet of Observation Scouts. ever built for the United States Navy. 


VOUGHT-SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE THREE DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT ‘CORPORATION 


«xx IN THE FRONT OF OUR AIR DEFENSE *** 
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ES. to the outstanding per- 
formance of the U.S. Army’s Bell 
Airacobra is an Allison liquid-cooled 
engine, whose in-line design makes 
possible the stripped-for-action stream- 
lining of such fighters as this. 


And responsible for the development 
of this advanced air power are the 
cooperative efforts of the American 
Aircraft Industry and U.S. Army 
engineers — working shoulder to 


shoulder for national defense. 
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Weapons of Defense 


j HE skilled hands of instru- 


ment technicians and aircraft 
mechanics form a connecting 
link in our vast system of in- 
dustrial communications which 


must be kept open at all times. 


These sturdy hands do not have 
a formidable appearance; yet, 
they are weapons of defense. 
They are the unseen pilots that 
guide and keep military planes 


and giant liners aloft. 


Your hands may become your 
weapons of defense against the 
invasion of your peacetime job 


—if war comes. 


DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL 
& AIR COLLEGE 


LOVE FIELD, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Major W. F. Long 
Dallas Aviation School 
Love Field 

Dallas, Texas 


Without obligation, please send your cata- 
log to: 


Name 
Address 
City 


State Age 
Polly Smith photo 
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Every village and city in the Western Hemisphere lies within the long 
range protection of the mighty B-19—newest Douglas Army bomber. 
The world’s largest airplane, it has the world’s most powerful en- 


gines—four Wright Cyclone 18’s of more than 2000 HP each. It 


Pe ee 


foreshadows America’s rapidly approaching supremacy in the air. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
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Jim Allison, T% \as soldier of fortune, is bac k 
in the States again after tasting another war. 
Jim fought for Loyalist Spain and later fleu 
for China in Madame Chiang Kai Shek’s aii 
force. His most recent tour of duty was four 
months with the RCAF during which tim 
he ferried ad Lockheed Hudson “across thi 
pond”. Jim says he has always wanted to 
Ay the Atlantic and this was his chance to 
get paid for it. The trip over isn’t so bad, 
although ten hours on instruments is quite a 
stretch, he explained. It’s the boat trip back 
through mine and submarine infested waters 
that gives you grey hairs—that and the bomb- 
ing of your hotel while in England. Other 
notes garnered from Jim were that dummy 
and camouflaged air ports are fooling the Jerries, 
that barrage balloons have brought down mor 
RAF pilots than Germans, that England’s only 
hope for salvation is in more extensive bombing 
of German bases and German cities, that Eng- 
land is in far worse shape than generally ad- 
mitted. At the present time, Allison is work 
ing for Lockheed, fying Hudsons from Bur- 
bank to New York. His five-months-old son 
is named Hudson Allison. 


If you plan to buy a new airplane or neu 
radio equipment, be sure to investigate the 
new ultra high frequency sets so that you can 
lake advantage of the UHF radio ranges nox 
being installed over the Federal airways. Be- 
tween now and the end of 1942, all airport 
control towers will also be equipped with the 
ultra high frequency transmitters. Present 
frequencies will be continued as the new ranges 
go in so that planes can operate with their 
present equipment. Eventually, however, ev- 
erything will be UHF, so it’s not too early to 
be thinking about the change-over. 


Carl Wootten, dy- 
namic airplane sales- 
man who recently left 
the light plane field for 
heavier stuff, writes 
that all is well in his 
new sales position 
with the Beech Air- 
craft Corporation at 
Wichita. “Flying the 
new Beechcraft,” says 
Carl, “is like falling 
in love all over again!” 
Beech is mighty busy 
with its Army con- 
tract, but they don’t 
intend to forget the private market. So it is 
that private owners and prospective private 
owners probably will be seeing a lot of this 
gu) W ootten. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Major Al Williams, alias ‘“Tattered Wing Tips,’ 


We've always followed the rule that the reader’s wish is our command. So—what would you 
fellows think about making the puzzles and problems on this page a little tougher? Let us 
know how you feel—and let us have what you consider tough problems, about aviation if 
possible. Thanks! 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FUNNYBONER DEPT. 


R. Ralph H. Lewis, down at Stetson Uni- 
versity in DeLand, Fla., lets down his hair 


and tells this one on himself 


My instructor ordered me to take off and 
go up to three thousand teet. When we 
got to three thousand, he hollered into the 
one-way phone, “O.K., spin two turns 
to the right! 

That's when I began to worry, because 
I had never spun a plane in my life. And 
apparently the instructor had forgotten 
that he had never given me any instruc- 
tion in spins. Then in a flash, I remem- 
bered a correspondence course I had taken 
several years ago, and I recalled what it 
said about how to do spins and recover. 

So, with my heart gripped somewhat 


between my teeth, I closed the 


loosely 
throttle, eased back on the stick and kicked 
right rudder. Around and around we went! 
Finally I decided it was time to quit so I 
neutralized the controls and eased back on 
the stick. I then heard my instructor say 
in the ‘phone, ‘That was good—you 
made a perfect two-turn spin and came 
out right on the nose!”’ 

But when we landed and I told my in- 
structor about his slight oversight, it was 
his turn to swallow his heart and grab a 


strut for support! 





THIS MONTH'S BRAIN TWISTER 

Five pilots owning very fast ships decided 
to determine the speed champion among 
them. If every pilot raced every other 
pilot, how many races would take place? 


MAY, 1941 


SMOKE WON'T GET IN YOUR EYES! 


There used to be a time when St. Louis, 
Mo., was known as one of the smokiest, 
dirtiest cities in the country. On a rainy 
day, they had to keep the street lamps on 
at high noon, in order to see! But all that’s 
changed now 

The City Fathers got together with some 
experts, and worked out new kinds of 
smokestacks and fuels that would elim- 
inate the soot. And today, St. Louis is as 
bright and clean and dirt-free as any City 
in the country 





The extra trouble St. Louis went to, in 


eliminating dirt, reminds us of the Gulf 
engineers. For they weren't satisfied to 
leave ‘well enough” alone. They made 
it their business to apply a new, different 
process to make Gulftpride purer and freer 
from impurities. This Alchlor Process, as 
we call it, actually eliminates up to 20% 
more of the carbon and sludge formers 
that can make the operation of an engine 
costly and inefficient. 

That's why you'll find smart pilots, 
both amateur and professional, protect- 
ing their motors with Gulfpride—the oil 
that’s been “cleaned up” to give youlonger 
engine life and better all-round operation. 


THIS MONTH’S WHOPPER 
Dear Major, 

I have a number of racing pigeons and every 
week I have them released at various points 
ranging trom 250 to 300 miles away from their 
loft. Well, a short time ago these pigeons 
were released from an airport in Virginia and 
all but one took off and circled in the conven- 
tional manner. But this bird decided to have 
a drink before starting for the loftand walked 
over to the bucket used by the mechanics for 
washing the grease off the airplane parts. 








The homing pigeon drank some of this 


water’ spiked with G.A.G.,and witha sound 


resembling a rocket, took off—but in the 


wrong direction! I thought I would never see 
this bird again, but when I got back to the 
loft, I found that all the pigeons had returned 
and was amazed to learn that the one that had 
drunk the G.A.G. had got back first! 


I investigated further and learned that this 
bird had been seen out over the Atlantic 
Ocean, had almost been shot down over Eu- 
rope, was once sighted over Australia, and 
then was not seen again until he returned t 
the U.S. 

I] am now training all my birds on G.A.G., 
but find it so strong for man, bird, or ‘plane 
that I have to dilute it with 10,000 parts of 
water! 


“The Flying Dutchman’ 
Duncannon Pa 








Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company... makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
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Jim Allison, Texas soldier of fortune, is back 
in the States again after tasting another war. 
Jim fought for Loyalist Spain and later fleu 
for China in Madame Chiang Kai Shek’s aii 
force. His most recent tour of duty was four 
months with the RCAF during which tim 
he ferried a Lockheed Hudson “across the 
pond”. Jim says he has always wanted to 
fly the Atlantic and this was his chance to 
get paid for it. The trip over isn’t so bad, 
although ten hours on instruments is quite a 
stretch, he explained. It’s the boat trip back 
through mine and submarine infested waters 
that gives you grey hairs—that and the bomb- 
ing of your hotel while in England. Other 
notes garnered from Jim were that dummy 
and camouflaged airports are fooling the Jerries, 
that barrage balloons have brought down mori 
RAF pilots than Germans, that England’s only 
hope for salvation is in more extensive bombing 
of German bases and German cities, that Eng- 
land is in far worse shape than generally ad- 
mitted. At the present time, Allison is work 
ing for Lockheed, flying Hudsons from Bur- 
bank to New York. His five-months-old son 
is named Hudson Allison. 


If you plan to buy a new airplane or neu 
radio equipment, be sure to investigate the 
new ultra high frequency sets so that you can 
take advantage of the UHF radio ranges nox 
being installed over the Federal airways. Be- 
tween now and the end of 1942, all airport 
control towers will also be equipped with the 
ultra high frequency transmitters. Present 
frequencies will be continued as the new ranges 
eo in so that planes can operate with their 
present equipment. Eventually, however, ev- 
erything will be UHF, so it’s not too early to 
be thinking about the change-over. 


Carl Wootten, dy- 
namic airplane sales- 
man who recently left 
the light plane field for 
heavier stuff, writes 
that all is well in his 
new sales position 
with the Beech Air- 
craft Corporation at 
Wichita. “Flying the 
new Beechcraft,” says 
Carl, “is like falling 
in love all over again!” 
Beech is mighty bus) 
with its Army con- 
tract, but they don’t 
intend to forget the private market. So it is 
that private owners and pros pective private 
owners probably will be seeing a lot of this 
guy Wootten. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Major Al Williams, alias ‘*Tattered Wing Tips,’ 





We've always followed the rule that the reader’s wish is our command. So—what would you 
fellows think about making the puzzles and problems on this page a little tougher? Let us 
know how you feel—and let us have what you consider tough problems, about aviation if 
possible. Thanks! 


‘ 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FUNNYBONER DEPT. 


R. Ralph H. Lewis, down at Stetson Uni- 
versity in DeLand, Fla., lets down his hair 
and tells this one on himself 

My instructor ordered me to take off and 
go up to three thousand feet. When we 
got to three thousand, he hollered into the 
one-way phone, “O.K., spin two turns 
to the right!”’ 

That's when I began to worry, because 
I had never spun a plane in my life. And 
apparently the instructor had forgotten 
that he had never given me any instruc- 
tion in spins. Then in a flash, I remem- 
bered a correspondence course I had taken 
several years ago, and I recalled what it 
said about how to do spins and recover. 


So, with my heart gripped somewhat 


1 the 


loosely between my teeth, I close 
throttle, eased back on the stick and kicked 
right rudder. Around and around we went! 
Finally I decided it was time to quit so I 
neutralized the controls and eased back on 


the stick. I then heard 


my instructor say 
in the ‘phone, “That was good—you 
made a perfect two-turn spin and came 
out right on the nose!’ 

But when we landed and I told my in- 
structor about his slight oversight, it was 
his turn to swallow his heart and grab a 


strut for support! 
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THIS MONTH'S BRAIN TWISTER 

Five pilots owning very fast ships decided 
to determine the speed champion among 
them. If every pilot raced every other 
pilot, how many races would take place? 


MAY, 1941 


SMOKE WON'T GET IN YOUR EYES! 


There used to be a time when St. Louis, 
Mo., was known as one of the smokiest, 
dirtiest cities in the country. On a rainy 
day, they had to keep the street lamps on 
at high noon, in order to see! But all that’s 
changed now 

The City Fathers got together with some 
experts, and worked out new kinds of 
smokestacks and fuels that would elim- 
inate the soot. And today, St. Louis is as 
bright and clean and dirt-free as any city 
in the country 





The extra trouble St. Louis went to, in 


eliminating dirt, reminds us of the Gulf 
engineers. For they weren't satisfied to 
leave ‘well enough” alone. They made 
it their business to apply a new, different 
process to make Gulfpride purer and freer 
from impurities. This Alchlor Process, as 
we call it, actually eliminates up to 20% 
more of the carbon and sludge formers 
that can make the operation of an engine 
costly and inefficient 

That's why you'll find smart pilots, 
both amateur and professional, protect- 
ing their motors with Gulfpride—the oil 
that’s been cleaned up” to give youlonger 
engine life and better all-round operation. 


THIS MONTH'S WHOPPER 
Dear Major, 

I have a number of racing pigeons and every 
week I have them released at various points 
ranging from 250 to 300 miles away from their 
loft. Well, a short time ago these pigeons 
were released from an airport in Virginia and 
all but one took off and circled in the conven- 
tional manner. But this bird decided to have 
a drink before starting for the loftand walked 
over to the bucket used by the mechanics for 
washing the grease off the airplane parts. 








water’ spiked with G.A.G., and witha sound 
resembling a rocket, took off—but in the 
wrong direction! I thought I would never see 
this bird again, but when I got back to the 
loft, I found that all the pigeons had returned 
and was amazed to learn that the one that had 
drunk the G.A.G. had got back first! 

I investigated further and learned that this 
bird had been seen out over the Atlantic 
Ocean, had almost been shot down over Eu- 
rope, was once sighted over Australia, and 
then was not seen again until he returned to 
the U.S. 

] am now training all my birds on G.A.G., 


but find it so strong for man, bird 


or ‘plane 
that I have to dilute it with 10,000 parts of 
water! 
“The Flying Dutchman” 
Duncannon Pa 
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fust Among 
Ourselves 


Friends in Congress 


F YOU want an “eye-opener”, get a copy of the Con- 
gressional Record (House) for April 2 and 3, 1941, 
dealing with consideration of the appropriations bill for 
civil aeronautics. Specifically, it reveals a growing knowl- 
edge and appreciation of aviation among members of the 
House of Representatives, clearly borne out in the following 


quotations: 


Representative Stefan (re: civilian pilot training pro 
gram): “Few people realize the miracle that was worked. 
I say to you that this is one of the most inspiring chapters 
in the whole book of national defense. In 90 days—between 
last July and September—the CAA turned out its first 
group of nearly 15,000 lightplane pilots and 1,000 ad 
vanced fliers. Immediately it started another 15,000 be- 
ginners and 3,000 advanced. These came off the ‘produc- 
tion line’ in February. Another 15,000 beginners and 4,000 
advanced students started then, and will finish in June. 
I said this was an inspiring story. Do you realize that the 
bulk of the Army’s expanded primary training has been 
staffed by instructors from the CAA?” 


Representative Dirksen: ‘My hat is off to the air-carrier 
pilots. It is one of the amazing things about the develop 
ment of flight in this country. But for the two and a half 
million who flew in 1940, and for the 12,000,000 who 
probably will fly, according to estimates, in 1945, I for 
one, am not going to be niggardly about expenditures for 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 


“Having learned something of aeronautics I look back 
at the temerity with which some years ago I opposed cer- 
tain items in the independent ofhces appropriation bill; 
and along about that same time I took it on my own 
responsibility to take a little money out of the weather 
bureau appropriation. Heaven help me, I will never do it 
again as long as I live.” 


Never before in all history has aeronautics known such 
widespread interest and backing within the halls of Con- 
gress. Nor are these Congressmen’s words idle chatter, 
for they upped the appropriations bill from the original 
budget estimates. If it receives similar support in the 
Senate, we might expect even additional increases, so 
necessary at this time for the civil pilot training program, 
the airport program, the technical development program 
and the construction and maintenance of aids to air 
navigation. 


Last month the President appointed Robert A. Lovett as 
Assistant Secretary of War for Air. Creation of this post 
and filling it with a man of Lovett’s mettle is most signifi- 
cant. The next step towards getting every ounce of benefit 
from every aeronautical effort is for the creation of 


standing committees on civil aviation in both houses of 
Congress. From the foregoing excerpts from the Con- 
gressional Record it would appear that the House of Rep- 
resentatives is ready. 


8 





Faith Reborn 


E’VE attended lots of dedications, corner-stone lay- 

ings and ground-breaking ceremonies in the aviation 
business and have managed to develop a hardened skin, 
fairly impervious to the senseless blather that usually drips 
on such occasions. 

So it was with extreme surprise mingled with deep-set 
satisfaction that we came away from the North American 
Aviation dedicatory ceremonies last month at Grand 
Prairie, Texas, feeling stimulated in the knowledge that 
here on the open prairie a cotton field had been meta- 
morphosed into an ultra-modern aircraft factory with 
airplanes coming off the production line, all in a space of 
less than one hundred days from the time the first steel 
began to rise. 

Here was a plant dedication that more than made up 
for the ennui suffered in the past on similar occasions. We 
heard William S. Knudsen state confidently and simply 
that we can and will out-produce any other nation or 
combination of nations in the world. We heard acting 
chief of the air corps, Major General George H. Brett, 
reveal that this time next year the army training program 
would be turning out pilots at the rate of 2,500 per month. 
And we heard Governor O’Daniel of Texas explain his new 
anti-strike violence law that doesn’t abrogate the rights of 
labor but has enough teeth to “put labor agitators and 
trouble makers behind the fences of Texas prison farms.” 

We got a law in Texas to go along with our new aircraft 
factories. We're getting back to the old democracy our 
granddaddies and great granddaddies fought for. We 
hope the epidemic spreads. 
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S. J. Ray in the Kansas City Star 


A Mid-Western Comment On The New Texas Anti-Strike Law 
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nalyzing Accidents 


SIMULATED FORCED LANDINGS 


A study of simulated forced landings by the CAB Safety Bureau reveals that pilot error and engine 


failure are the roots of the evil. The correct pattern for a forced landing is a watchful approach 


—watching engine operation, glide angle, drift, terrain, size of landing area, and obstruction: 


URING the calendar year 1940, forty-one aircraft 
accidents occurred while simulated forced landings 
were being made. Of these 41 accidents, all but two 
occurred in the course of dual instruction; therefore, no 
differentiation is made between dual and solo flights. The 
records indicate that practically every accident was the 
result of pilot error or engine failure and involved stalling 
the plane, undershooting, overshooting, landing on unsuit- 
able terrain, or striking obstructions. 
For the purpose of study, these accidents have been 
divided into four general classifications, as indicated in the 


following table: 
INJURIES 


CAUSE OF ACCIDENT Fatal Serious Minor None Total 
Pilot stalled aircraft 6 I l i 15 
Engine failed to respond 2 2 12 
Collided with obstruction I 2 a 10 
Miscellaneous l 3 4 
Total 6 - 6 25 41 
DAMAGE 
Wash- Over- Major 
CAUSE OF ACCIDENT out haul Assembly None Total 
Pilot stalled aircraft 5 + 5 l 15 
Engine failed to respond l + 6 l 12 
Collided with obstruction 3 2 + l 10 
Miscellaneous l 3 4 
Total 9 ll 18 3 41 


One of these accidents involved solo flight. 


Pilot Stalled Aircraft 

Fifteen (36.6%) of the 41 accidents resulted primarily 
from stalling the airplane. These cases of stalling the 
plane occurred principally when attempting to stretch the 
glide on approach to a field, and they accounted for most 
of the fatalities and resulted in a large percentage of 
material damage. 

Listed below are three typical examples of accidents 
which actually occurred and which show that the in- 
structor failed to correct the student in time to avoid 
them: 

1. Student stalled the airplane at 100 feet altitude 
during a simulated forced landing. The instructor 
was unable to make complete recovery before the 
airplane struck the ground with the left wing, 
left wheel, and the nose, resulting in fatal injury 
to the instructor, serious injury to the student, and 
major damage to the aircraft. 

2. While practicing simulated forced landing, plane 
was observed flying at about 75 feet altitude and 
to make a left turn of 180 degrees, when it stalled. 
The plane struck the ground, nose first, resulting 
in fatal injury to the instructor, serious injury to 
the student, and washout damage to the plane. 

3. Instructor was giving student simulated forced 
landing. A flat turn was made at an altitude of 50 
feet and the plane stalled. Instructor applied throt- 
tle too late to prevent plane from striking ground. 


MAY, 1941 


Engine Failed to Respond 
Twelve, or 29%, of the simulated forced landing acci- 
dents resulted from the engine failing to respond. Here 
again, undershooting was predominantly prevalent, and 
lack of attention to the engine while losing altitude sealed 
the fate of the aircraft. If the engine is properly main- 
tained and adjusted to operate while idling in a glide, and 
if the student is instructed in the principles of throttle 
adjustment and keeping the engine cleared out, most of 
the accidents of this type might be avoided. 
A few examples of these accidents are listed, as follows: 
1. While attempting simulated forced landing, student 
undershot. The engine failed when the throttle 
was opened, and a forced landing was made in the 
brush. This resulted in major damage to the plane 
and minor injury to the student. 

2. In attempting a simulated forced landing, the in- 
structor took the controls as the student was about 
to undershoot. Throttle was applied but the engine 
failed. Landing gear caught in trees, causing plane 
to hit the ground, nose first, resulting in major 
damage to the aircraft and minor injury to the 
occupants. 

3. In attempting a simulated forced landing, overshot 
field, applied throttle too fast, causing engine to 
load up. Plane stalled and crashed, resulting in 
serious injury to pilot and passenger and major 
damage to aircraft. 


EN, or twenty-five per cent of the simulated forced 

landing accidents, were the result of the aircraft flying 
or stalling into obstructions in the immediate vicinity of 
the predetermined landing areas. Fortunately, none of the 
ten accidents resulted in fatalities. However, in nine of 
them, the aircraft incurred washout or near washout dam- 
age and fatal injury to personnel easily might have resulted. 
It is important that the collision hazard in simulated 
forced landings be stressed to the student and that he be 
drilled in normal precautions against such accidents. 

Four cases of this type of accident are listed below: 

1. The instructor was demonstrating a simulated 
forced landing when the propeller and landing gear 
of the plane struck a power line, causing the plane 
to veer to the left and crash, and resulting in major 
damage to the aircraft. 

2. Student undershot landing area. Plane hit top of 
trees and nosed into the ground, resulting in the 
washout of the aircraft and minor injuries to oc- 
cupants. 

3. When the pilot made a simulated forced landing, the 
plane struck a tree, resulting in minor damage to 
the aircraft. 

4. In making a simulated forced landing, the aircraft 
hit power line and crashed to the ground. 

(Continued on page 16) 














hy lock a plundered stable? Well, why let a 


mechanic-school prospect be bilked of his money and left 
jobless, broke? The reputable school must reach these 
boys back home, before they've blundered and lost. It must 


Tell ‘em BEFORE 
They're Trimmed! suron Yesown 


|’ THE APRIL school article and its endorsed list gave 
you any idea SOUTHERN FLIGHT’s campaign was over, 
I'd better buy a more articulate typewriter—one that 
says what I mean. Heck, no; we're just getting started! 
Let me tell you briefly why. 

The approved list has value. It’s the only complete 
list of commercial mechanic schools approved by several 
vital standards and endorsed by one authority. Young 
men can use this list to remove the greatest element ot 
gamble in their school selection. But let’s do some think 
ing aloud from this point on 

The list can be made more complete. The panel in 
this article shows several schools that have received en 
dorsement since the April issue went to press. A tew 
more will undoubtedly be added within the next two 
weeks. It is to everyone’s interest that no qualified school 
be omitted. 

If you know of other eligible schools, have them write 
us; or give us the names and we will gladly extend them 
an opportunity to qualify. No cost or obligation of any 
kind is involved. A _ school either qualifies or doesn’t, 


solely on its own service record. 





Okay. Assume that SOUTHERN FLIGHt’s list includes 
every qualified school; an achievement in itself. There 
stands the list like a sleek airliner: warmed up, passengers 
aboard, all ready to go. Yes, ready to go—WHERE? 


N AIRLINER takes its passengers to specific destina- 
tions so they can attain certain purposes. So with 
this list. Unless it Carries its Cargo of reliable information 
to the young men who need it most, it has missed the goal. 
Just where are these young men, these school prospects? 
Many are being reached through SouTHERN FLIGHT. But 
in large and small communities throughout the 48 States 
there are thousands of other aviation-minded youths eager 
to become aircraft mechanics. Unless we reach them 
before they have chosen a school, they may contribute to 
some “gyp” outfit’s “take”. 

Here’s where horse sense enters the picture. A lad who 
knows nothing of the various mechanic schools will usually 
ask questions. Of whom? Of local people he and his 
parents respect, such as librarians, high school teachers, 
YMCA secretaries, fraternal officers, NYA advisers, Fed- 
eral aviation counselors, etc. 

If SouTHERN Fuicut furnishes full facts about me 
chanic schools to these counselors, they can advise their 
inquirers with authority, guide them safely. But if the 


advisers can’t offer the young men sound counsel (because 
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they don’t have the facts), “gyp” schools will continue 
to thrive. A fraudulent institution flourishes on vague 
statements; it can’t stand clear, cold facts. 


_ THAT’S the next step in SoUrHERN FLIGHT’s cam- 
paign of “gyp” extermination—to blanket all youth 
advisers throughout the United States with complete in- 
formation on reputable, competent mechanic schools. We 
have already started; full details are now in the hands of 
approy ed schools. 

The cover describes this printed piece as “A practical 
guide for selecting a commercial mechanic school that will 
qualify you for aircraft employment.” Most vital feature, 
however, is its nation-wide distribution. 

Every YMCA in the United States will have a reference 
copy on file. Every Better Business Bureau will possess 
one; so will every Chamber of Commerce. A copy will 
be filed in every important public library—and these total 
from 1,500 to 2,000. 

Many hundreds of Knights of Columbus councils will 
have these facts. Each of 1,150 Federal aviation co-ordi- 
nators will be sent a copy for frequent reference. Im- 
portant technical high schools will have copies. 

Probably 500 copies will be assigned to National Youth 
Administration contact points. Air Youth of America 
will get a liberal quota. Kiwanis vocational-guidance 
committees, State employment services, and numerous other 
valuable channels will likewise be provided for in this step 
toward complete coverage of youth-advice sources. 

This nation-wide distribution involves no cost of any 
kind to the counselors. The expense of this substantial 
“gesture to end gyps”’ will be absorbed by the endorsed me- 
chanic schools; without their support this service in the 
public interest would not be possible. 


HAT should be the result? When the average young 

man asks about mechanic schools, the adviser will 
have SOUTHERN FLiGHtT’s school record at hand. He will 
refer to the list for that area. “These,” the counselor will 
say, ‘‘are schools recommended because they rate well under 
five vital standards. I’d certainly urge you to enroll in 
one of these, rather than in a school showing no such 
definite approval.” 


So the youth— instead of guessing or making his adviser 
guess—can pick from several schools, each of which rates 
high under practical, unbiased standards closely bearing 
on his chances of employment after graduation. If you 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Alas Sob : 
AS ODVe EXLCO 


or in other words 


Wings Over Mexico 


"South of the Border, Down Mexico 
Way.'' Not just a popular air! It's a 
popular place for private planes whose 
owners have wearied of domestic 
thermals. Are you seeking a trip with 
plenty of zip? Read, then, this brief 
tale of an enjoyable Mexican cruise 


By MIKE GALLAGHER 


VER flown to Mexico? If so, you'll understand why 


I go delirious in depicting that trip. If not, you’re 


due for the treat of your life. For Mexico and its Central 
American neighbors—now offering excellent commercial 
airports and facilities plus a wide range of notable scenery 
from lazy villages to listless volcanoes—extend to you the 


final word in Cruising enjoyment. 


As you might put it, Mexico is now offered to the 
private plane owner in an alluring cellophane-wrapped 
package. It is a playground of indescribable beauty; but 
a land that is highly underestimated and greatly mis 
represented to the average person. It’s where the sun rises 
ind sets in the good ole CST manner, and a dollar is worth 
4 pesos and 85 centavos in buying-power contrast. 

For you private flyers who are scheduling a trip into 
this land of beauty, my suggestions are: Plan to remove all 
surplusage from the plane; lighten it in every way. Hold 
down your amount of luggage, and take clothing of average 
weight. And write for a free copy of a newly released 
folder giving information on Mexican air travel. 


HIS folder, entitled “Tourists via Air’, may be secured 

by addressing the Jeffe Del Departmento De <Aero- 
nautica Civil, Mexico, D. F. It locates and describes 
landing fields, depicts emergency facilities, and gives all the 
travel information a flyer would need while exploring the 
vir above Cortez’ trails. Incidentally, this folder’s map gives 
ultitudes the pilot should gain and hold in flight. Let’s 
take a look at this chart. 

From the Southwest our route leads to San Antonio, 
then to either Laredo or Brownsville. At this writing 
American Air Lines is considering feasibility of a line via 
Laredo and Monterrey, but full facilities are not yet avail- 
ible it these points. For that reason, and also because ot 
customs and weather considerations, I chose Brownsville 
is the port of entry. 

The Brownsville port is Pan American Airways head- 
quarters for South America, and provides Clipper connec- 
tions for all points, as well as maintenance. The Mauldin 
Aircraft field and hangar facilities are available at low 


cost, with a service department for your convenience. 


MAY, 1941 


Passports are a simple matter. Consult your local Mex: 
can consul, or the consular ofhce at port of entry. Get 
passports for all the crew and passengers; have a list of 
passengers, plane numbers, list of places to be visited, length 
of stay, and all such information. The consul will furnish 
you the facts you need as to immigration inspection. Con 
tact the local Pan American Airways or United States 
Weather Bureau office for complete weather data. 

Now check your plane again from prop to tail, and r 
member that necessary parts can be shipped you via Pan 
American into the interior of Mexico. Mexican mechanics 
—believe it or not!—keep up to date on their motors. And 
if they can’t speak English, they’re adept at the Indian 
sign-language and at drawing. Even a little Braille some 
times helps; I know because I’ve tried it! 

We're off on our first hop, headed for Tampico on the 
eastern coast. Leaving Brownsville, we sail out over the 
Laguna Madre to the Gulf, altitude around 2,000. 


AMPICO has two airports. One is the Pan American 

field with smooth all-weather runways and hangar 
service offered at low rates. Gas of 80 to 90 octane rating 
costs you approximately 27'% to 30 cents a gallon in Ameri- 
can money; and it is served a la litros, a unit slightly less 
than a quart. 

For safety I work it this way: A litro being under a 
quart, when we need 20 gallons we put in 90 litros and thus 
make sure we have the required amount of gas. Oil of 
equivalent quality costs about the same as in the United 
States, with prices varying but little throughout Mexico. 

Over near the city of Tampico—just across the Panuco 
River, where the German and Italian ships are interned— 
is the other private field, convenient to everything. It 
is owned and operated by the Communicaciones Aereas 

(Continued on page 16) 





T. C. Pelikan (extreme left), SOUTHERN FLIGHT's "Ports of Call” 
correspondent at Mexico City, welcomes two California couples en- 
joying an air cruise through Mexico and Central America: Mr. and 
Mrs. William Clyde (center), San Francisco, and Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
W. Poett, Jr., South Pasadena. They flew in Mr. Clyde's Beechcraft, 

with 450 h.p. Wright motor and 800-mile cruising range. 
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you any idea SOUTHERN FLIGHT’s campaign was over, 
I'd better buy a more articulate typewriter—one that 
says what I mean. Heck, no; we're just getting started! 
Let me tell you briefly why. 

The approved list has value. It’s the only complete 
list of commercial mechanic schools approved by several 
vital standards and endorsed by one authority. Young 
men can use this list to remove the greatest element of 
gamble in their school selection. But let’s do some think- 
ing aloud from this point on. 

The list can be made more complete. The panel in 
this article shows several schools that have received en 
dorsement since the April issue went to press. A few 
more will undoubtedly be added within the next two 
weeks. It is to everyone’s interest that no qualified school 
be omitted. 

If you know of other eligible schools, have them write 
us; or give us the names and we will gladly extend them 
an opportunity to qualify. No cost or obligation of any 
kind is involved. A _ school either qualifies or doesn’t, 
solely on its own service record. 

Okay. Assume that SOUTHERN FLIGHT’s list includes 
every qualified school; an achievement in itself. There 
stands the list like a sleek airliner: warmed up, passengers 
aboard, all ready to go. Yes, ready to go— WHERE? 


N AIRLINER takes its passengers to specific destina- 
tions so they can attain certain purposes. So with 
this list. Unless it carries its cargo of reliable information 
to the young men who need it most, it has missed the goal. 
Just where are these young men, these school prospects? 
Many are being reached through SOUTHERN FLIGHT. But 
in large and small communities throughout the 48 States 
there are thousands of other aviation-minded youths eager 
to become aircraft mechanics. Unless we reach them 
before they have chosen a school, they may contribute to 
some “gyp” outfit’s “take”. 

Here’s where horse sense enters the picture. A lad who 
knows nothing of the various mechanic schools will usually 
ask questions. Of whom? Of local people he and his 
parents respect, such as librarians, high school teachers, 
YMCA secretaries, fraternal officers, NYA advisers, Fed- 
eral aviation counselors, etc. 

If SouTHERN Fuicnut furnishes full facts about me 
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they don’t have the facts), “gyp” schools will continue 
to thrive. A fraudulent institution flourishes on vague 
statements; it can’t stand clear, cold facts. 


S° THAT’S the next step in SOUTHERN FLIGHT’s cam- 
paign of “gyp” extermination—to blanket all youth 
advisers throughout the United States with complete in- 
formation on reputable, competent mechanic schools. We 
have already started; full details are now in the hands of 
approved schools. 

The cover describes this printed piece as “A practical 
guide for selecting a commercial mechanic school that will 
qualify you for aircraft employment.” Most vital feature, 
however, is its nation-wide distribution. 

Every YMCA in the United States will have a reference 
copy on file. Every Better Business Bureau will possess 
one; so will every Chamber of Commerce. A copy will 
be filed in every important public library—and these total 
from 1,500 to 2,000. 

Many hundreds of Knights of Columbus councils will 
have these facts. Each of 1,150 Federal aviation co-ordi- 
nators will be sent a copy for frequent reference. Im- 
portant technical high schools will have copies. 

Probably 500 copies will be assigned to National Youth 
Administration contact points. Air Youth of America 
will get a liberal quota. Kiwanis vocational-guidance 
committees, State employment services, and numerous other 
valuable channels will likewise be provided for in this step 
toward complete coverage of youth-advice sources. 

This nation-wide distribution involves no cost of any 
kind to the counselors. The expense of this substantial 
“gesture to end gyps” will be absorbed by the endorsed me- 
chanic schools; without their support this service in the 
public interest would not be possible. 


HAT should be the result? When the average young 

man asks about mechanic schools, the adviser will 
have SOUTHERN FLIGHT’s school record at hand. He will 
refer to the list for that area. “These,” the counselor will 
say, ‘‘are schools recommended because they rate well under 
five vital standards. I'd certainly urge you to enroll in 
one of these, rather than in a school showing no such 
definite approval.” 

So the youth—instead of guessing or making his adviser 
guess—can pick from several schools, each of which rates 
high under practical, unbiased standards closely bearing 
on his chances of employment after graduation. If you 
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VER flown to Mexico? If so, you'll understand why 

[ go delirious in depicting that trip. If not, you’re 
due for the treat of your life. For Mexico and its Central 
American neighbors—now offering excellent commercial 
airports and facilities plus a wide range of notable scenery 
from lazy villages to listless volcanoes—extend to you the 
final word in cruising enjoyment. 

As you might put it, Mexico is now offered to the 
private plane owner in an alluring cellophane-wrapped 
package. It is a playground of indescribable beauty; but 
a land that is highly underestimated and greatly mis- 
represented to the average person. It’s where the sun rises 
and sets in the good ole CST manner, and a dollar is worth 
4 pesos and 85 centavos in buying-power contrast. 

For you private flyers who are scheduling a trip into 
this land of beauty, my suggestions are: Plan to remove all 
surplusage from the plane; lighten it in every way. Hold 
down your amount of luggage, and take clothing of average 
weight. And write for a free copy of a newly released 
folder giving information on Mexican air travel. 


HIS folder, entitled ‘““Tourists via Air”, may be secured 

by addressing the Jeffe Del Departmento De <Aero- 
nautica Civil, Mexico, D. F. It locates and describes 
landing fields, depicts emergency facilities, and gives all the 
travel information a flyer would need while exploring the 
air above Cortez’ trails. Incidentally, this folder’s map gives 
altitudes the pilot should gain and hold in flight. Let’s 
take a look at this chart. 


From the Southwest our route leads to San Antonio, 
then to either Laredo or Brownsville. At this writing 
American Air Lines is considering feasibility of a line via 
Laredo and Monterrey, but full facilities are not yet avail- 
able at these points. For that reason, and also because of 
customs and weather considerations, I chose Brownsville 
is the port of entry. 

The Brownsville port is Pan American Airways head- 
quarters for South America, and provides Clipper connec- 
tions for all points, as well as maintenance. The Mauldin 
Aircraft field and hangar facilities are available at low 
cost, with a service department for your convenience. 


MAY, 1941 


Passports are a simple matter. Consult your local Mexi- 
can consul, or the consular office at port of entry. Get 
passports for all the crew and passengers; have a list of 
passengers, plane numbers, list of places to be visited, length 
of stay, and all such information. The consul will furnish 
you the facts you need as to immigration inspection. Con- 
tact the local Pan American Airways or United States 
Weather Bureau office for complete weather data. 

Now check your plane again from prop to tail, and re- 
member that necessary parts can be shipped you via Pan 
American into the interior of Mexico. Mexican mechanics 
—believe it or not!—keep up to date on their motors. And 
if they can’t speak English, they’re adept at the Indian 
sign-language and at drawing. Even a little Braille some- 
times helps; I know because I’ve tried it! 

We’re off on our first hop, headed for Tampico on the 
eastern coast. Leaving Brownsville, we sail out over the 
Laguna Madre to the Gulf, altitude around 2,000. 


AMPICO has two airports. One is the Pan American 
field with smooth all-weather runways and hangar 
service offered at low rates. Gas of 80 to 90 octane rating 
costs you approximately 27! 
can money; and it is served a la litros, a unit slightly less 


> to 30 cents a gallon in Ameri- 


than a quart. 

For safety I work it this way: A litro being under a 
quart, when we need 20 gallons we put in 90 litros and thus 
make sure we have the required amount of gas. Oil of 
equivalent quality costs about the same as in the United 
States, with prices varying but little throughout Mexico. 

Over near the city of Tampico—just across the Panuco 
River, where the German and Italian ships are interned— 
is the other private field, convenient to everything. It 
is owned and operated by the Communicaciones Aereas 
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Nose-sections of new Martin B-26 bomber awaiting their turn on final assembly floor at Baltimore plant 





Part IIlI—Glenn L. Martin, at Omaha 


DECADE before the Wright brothers soared above the 
A. irolina dunes, a little boy made marvelous biplane 
kites and offered them to the Kansas winds; he studied the 
flight of birds, wondered why he couldn’t fly. And when 
Orville and Wilbur Wright wavered aloft to eternal fame, 
Glenn Luther Martin was one of a handful of eager young 
men who spread wings and followed them. One of his 


' 


kites with a motor in it! First he built gliders, experi 
mented with them, and in 1909 he finished his first powered 
uirplane ind taught himself to fly it. 
Throughout the early years of aviation Glenn Martin 
was know ntoa thrill conscious world chiefly as a daring 
iviator, the “Flying Dude’’, a barnstormer who vied with 
Glenn Curtiss, Lincoln Beachey, Farnum Fish and other 
early man-birds. What only a few understood was that 
most of his prize money was going back into his strug 
gling little factories (his first was an abandoned church! ). 
He always piloted his own airplanes and in them he: 
Flew the first air mail (Dominguez to Compton, Cal., 
1912). 

Made one of the earliest air-express flights (Fresno to 
Madera, Cal., 1912 

Threw bombs from an airplane in the Army’s first ex- 
periments (San Diego, 1913). 

Made the first extended over-ocean flight (Newport Bay 
to Catalina and return, 1912). 

Set early world records. 

Taught some of the world’s most famous airmen to fly. 

His company (now the oldest, as well as the largest) 
had built the first multipassenger airplane (four passengers ) 
and the Army’s first training and bombing airplane (1913). 
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In the years that followed, it went on to build the first 
famous Martin Bomber of 1918; the first twin-engined 
bomber; the first successful large airplane for aircraft- 
carrier operation; the first important dive-bomber, carry 
ing a 1,000-pound bomb; the first experimental night 
mail plane; the first American metal monoplane; the first 
all-metal seaplane; the first air-cooled-engine bomber. 

In 1932 The Glenn L. Martin Company revolutionized 
military aviation by producing a bomber (the B-10, known 
as the “Flying Whale’) 100 miles an hour faster than 
the fastest bombardment airplane of its time and faster 
than most pursuit planes. For this Glenn Martin was 
awarded the Collier Trophy. 

In 1935 the Martin factories designed and built the 
“ships that couldn’t be built”—the China, Hawaiian and 
Philippine Clippers—first of the air leviathans and first 
transoceanic commercial airplanes, and followed them with 
an even larger and more luxurious flying boat, the Soviet 
Clipper, for the Amtorg Trading Company. 

For such a record of achievement, the pioneer was 
awarded the coveted Daniel Guggenheim Medal in January 
by the Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences. 


ODAY, in America’s all-out effort for national defense 
ta aid to Britain, Martin’s factories are growing enor- 
mously. And today, not so far away from the Kansas 
prairies, where Glenn Martin first flew his biplane kites, 
another Martin plant is under construction. It’s at Fort 
Crook, near Omaha, and is going up under the supervision 
of U. S. Army Engineers. To be leased and operated by 
Martin, the plant will be given over entirely to the as- 
sembly of B-26 medium bombers. 
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Parts and sub-assemblies for these bombers will be built 


by Chrysler, Goodyear and other automotive interests, under 
the so-called Knudsen plan of aircraft production. The 


Omaha plant will have a productive capacity of approxi- 
mately $11,000,000 per month. The manufacturing plant 
of concrete, steel and glass (designed to be bombproof ) 
will be capable of turning out 200 bombers a month on 
a 24-hour basis. 
1, 1941. 


Completion is expected before October 


ATED the most powerful airplane of its class, both on 

offensive and defensive, the 13-ton B-26 will be one 
of the most prolific production types under the National 
Defense Program. It carries a bomb load nearly twice 
that of its nearest competitor (greater than that of many 
heavy bombers). It boasts unequaled defensive power, 
including a power-operated turret, tail and nose turrets 
and other gun positions which cover every angle of fire. 
And it travels at a speed faster than most of Europe’s 
pursuit airplanes. 

The latest Martin bomber has set interesting production 
records already. It had no prototype; the test ship was 
actually a production model, and before the Wright Field 
pilots had finished with their merciless trials, the final 
assembly floor of the military building was filled with 
B-26’s. 
und after-tail sections and wings, ready for final assembly. 


Behind these were long rows of nose, center, tail 


It was for the B-26 that Martin introduced a new 
quantity-production system by which 30,000 parts (ex- 
clusive of nuts, bolts, rivets, etc.) are assembled first into 
some 650 minor sub-assemblies, these into 32 major sub- 
assemblies and these in turn, into complete airplanes. 

Because the B-26 tooling is elaborate, the production 
operations ire much simpler and, therefore, speedier. In 
the sub-assembly section, for example, parts flow in from 
the machine and sheet metal departments and from sub- 
contractors and are fitted together in steel fixtures which 


are made for them. 


Flight view of the Martin B-26 bomber 


As an instance, in the assembly of a leading edge of a 
wing, sheet metal ribs, formed out on huge presses, are 
slipped into place on metal “tongues” which they fit 
exactly. The curved “skin”, tapering toward the oute! 
wing, is fitted over them. 
harness-like form, whose metal straps are filled with holes 


From the ceiling is lowered a 


An operator has simply to poke his drill through each of 
the holes and bore through skin and ribs at just the right 
places. Riveters follow, sewing metal seams to bind the 
parts into one tight assembly. Wing spars are assembled 
on long, narrow tables where each piece fits snugly into 
its niche and traveling drill-presses, moving on long steel 
tracks and sliding back and forth across the spars, start 
at one end and drill all holes exactly. 


Upstairs on the assembly floor, enormous steel fixtures 
whose interiors are exactly the forms of the various sec- 
tions—nose, center, tail, and wings—have numerous clamps 
attached. Parts naturally fall into their proper places, are 


(Continued on page 18) 


Even before Army test pilots approved the test ship—actually a production model—the B-26's were crowding the assembly floor 
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Boot, helmet and goggle stage is over. 


yirlines are doing a job 


Safety In Private Flying 


TATISTICS on private flying show that an all-time 

safety record of almost 1,000,000 miles per fatal acci- 
dent was established for private flying during the year 
1940. The Civil Aeronautics Journal says that this compares 
with 916,846 miles per fatal rccident in 1939, 752,088 in 
1938, 557,818 in 1937 In spite of a greatly increased 
number of pilots and airplanes and the tremendous increase 
in miles flown, the percentage ot fatal accidents has thus 
been decreased. In 1940 in private flying operations mile- 
ize of 229,000,000 was flown, as compared to 177.868.157 


in 1939 


Breaking the figures down establishes that during 1940 
there were 1,659,420 miles flown per passenger fatality 
ind 1,168,367 miles flown per pilot fatality. Both these 
figures are much better than the 1939 figures. 

The civil pilot training program probably accounted 
for much of the increased miles per fatal accident largely 
because of strict control over flight training and standard- 
Rating of flight instructors has been a 


ized procedure 
The program record was 3,160,000 miles 


vreat factor also 
per fatality. 

The 1940 record has been reflected in decreased in- 
surance rates, most notably in the pilot training program 
wherein premiums for $3,000 death benefit and $1,000 
injury has been reduced from the 1939 figure of $20 to 
$9 for 1940. In addition, the hospitalization and medical 
benefits hav e been double d is of the first of the year with 
no increase in premium. We believe that if private flying 
could hold these gains and even improve them, it would 
materially benefit every one of us, as insurance rates are 
always based on the statistics and when there is an improve 
ment in statistics, we get lower insurance rates. 

As a matter of fact, each one of us should be more 
careful than ever. There are more airplanes flying; they 
are flying more miles; there are more young pilots than 
“Death,” as the 
marker along the highway once humorously remarked, “‘is 


ever before. We only have one life. 


so permanent”. 

A large percentage of all aircraft accidents ire caused 
by students and it behooves all of us to try to impress 
them, as Al Williams is wont to say, that “Aviation is a 
one-strike ball game.”” One chance may be all you get. 
Every student should exercise every precaution and should 
find from competent authority the answers to all his 
questions before he attempts any maneuver he has not 
previously had instruction in. The boot, helmet and 
goggle stage of private flying is over. Aviation is no 
longer, for most of us, the heroic and glamorous game 
that it was in the past. Aviation is a business, a service 
und a transportation facility. 
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. . Two-way radio 


.. . Bright spots in private flying ... 


.. The 





Whenever we purchased an airplane, which has been 
several times now, we have always inquired about the 
spinning, looping, snap rolling characteristics of our new 
ship, but have very seldom, and then only with the utmost 
caution, used those characteristics. It is a good thing to 
know what a ship will do and that it will stand certain 
maneuvers if you get into them, but whenever we get 
in an airplane we do it for one purpose only, and that is 
to get from one place to another in the shortest possible 
time. You often see some youngster going down the street 
in a car weaving from one side to the other, inviting 
disaster. Most of us would not think of doing that. How 
ever, a great many of us get in airplanes and cavort across 
the sky like wild people. We know a good many engineers 
who design aircraft. We know that they design them to 
fly level and carry certain loads and to be maneuvered in 
We know that no airplane has 
been built yet that could not have the wings pulled right 
off, if somebody decided to do it. We know that a lot 
ot people have done it without even knowing they ap- 


certain cautious manners 


proached or exceeded the danger limit. 

Let’s be careful. Your life may be your own and you 
can do anything you want to with it, but you have no 
right to hurt others and the rest of the aviation industry 
by your foolish antics. Every airplane fatality hurts the 
industry. You owe it to yourself and to the rest of us 
to be as careful as possible and as fully informed as you 
can be. 


To New York By Airline 


N talking with many private pilots, we have found, for 

some unknown reason, considerable animosity toward the 
airlines. Probably it’s because of the fact that at some 
airports the airlines get all the consideration and private 
pilots are shoved around. Perhaps it is due to.the fact 
that airways traffic control often gives the airlines pref- 
erences and right of way. 

Be that as it may. We have found the airlines to be 
not only a great convenience, but a source of inspiration. 
A few days ago we hopped on one of C. R. Smith’s Ameri- 
can Airliners bound for New York. Leaving Tulsa at 
12:00 noon we were served with as delicious a lunch as 
we have ever eaten. We marveled again at the fact that 
airport restaurants, which are unusually poor, can not 
begin to compete with the food and service parsengers get 
on an airliner. 

The airlines have gone in for service and clever adver- 
tising. We would like to quote here a paragraph printed in 
the Flagship menu of American Airlines: 

“Dining on the roof garden of the world is an 
Epicurean experience with atmosphere galore. 
Just look at those everchanging murals outside 
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your Flagship window. And food? You be the 

judge of that. We will only say that we hope 
you will enjoy your meal today in our cafe above 
the clouds.” 

Now observe the menu: Orange, pear and grape cock- 
tail, celery hearts, jumbo green ripe olives, spiced baby 
watermelon, prime broiled filet mignon, fresh mushroom 
caps, buttered green beans, hot Parker House rolls, aspara- 
gus tip salad with thousand island dressing, Palmer House 
ice cream with chocolate tea cakes, coffee, tea or milk, and 
macadamia nuts. 

We arrived in St. Louis about 3:00, landed in Chicago 
an hour and a half later, waited about an hour for the 
through ship to New York, arrived in New York at 9 
something that evening, after enjoying a gorgeous sunset 
and another wonderful dinner above the clouds. 

We have flown over New York a number of times in 
our own ship and in airliners, but never before appreciated 
the magnitude and beauty of the place as it can be seen at 
night. It was clear after we passed over Pittsburgh and 
when we first came in sight of New York it was just a 
glow on the horizon. Afterwards when we came near the 
metropolitan area, we flew above solid, lighted areas for 
a very long time, circling the city to the south and turning 
up the east flank over the ocean. It is easy to see how 
such big companies as General Electric get that way when 
you count the light globes that they must have made for 
the New York metropolitan area alone. That is a lifetime 
business all by itself. 

If you have not experienced the service you get on an 
airline trip, it would pay you just to take a trip sometime 
for the sole purpose of finding out how much different 
it is from train or bus travel. Personally, when we get 
off an airliner and get on a train, we feel like we are trav- 
eling second or third class. The next time you start some 
place on a long trip, take the airlines and see. It’s faster 
and turns out to be just about as economical as any other 
form of transportation if your time is worth anything. 


Radio For The Private Flier 


W! are very pleased to note that a number of com- 
panies are now advertising light weight, low current 
consumption radio receivers and transmitters for private 
flyers, designed especially for small ships. One company 
makes a light weight battery receiver, which can be used 
in conjunction with a loop, thus giving a direction finding 
radio. We earnestly invite every pilot to consider the ad- 
vantages of a direction finding unit on his ship. We have 
had one now for several years, and we have found it in- 
valuable, as far as keeping our nerves unruftled when we 
suddenly find ourselves in some unrecognizable spot. Sev- 
eral companies offer small, light weight receivers and trans- 
mitters for $99.50, including headphones and microphones. 

Every airplane used outside the radius of three or four 
miles of an airport should be equipped with radio, since 
only by radio can weather reports and other information 
be obtained. A transmitter is valuable many times, al- 
though it is not nearly as important as a receiver. More 
and more radio control towers are appearing on important 
airports, and it is essential that ships be equipped with 
radio receivers tuned to the control towers in order to 
receive landing instructions, warning of other aircraft, 
etc. Undoubtedly, the use of radio has been important 
in reducing the number of accidents due to the weather 
and traffic. 


No Doldrums After This One 
AA figures and advertising in magazines show a grow- 
ing tendency toward larger engines for light planes. 
Continental, Lycoming, Franklin and others are all bring- 
ing out 80, 90 and 100 h. p engines of the light plane 
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type, and the CAA figures show that during 1940 the 
output of 50 h. p. engines and under decreased 80 per 
cent, while those in the 51 to 70 and 71 to 100 h. p. 
classification increased 238 and 235 per cent, respectively. 
In the 101 to 165 h. p. class an increase of 51 per cent 
was noted. In the higher category of engines from 166 
to 225 h. p. which includes the airplanes used by the 
CAA for secondary training in the CPTP, there was a 
phenomenal increase of 3,812 per cent on single engine 
ships and 1,400 per cent on multiple engine ships. 

After noting all these figures and seeing the great amount 
of enthusiasm and activity around all airports, we do 
not believe that aviation will again get into the doldrums 
as it did in 1930, 1931 and 1932. Some 30,000 students 
are enrolled in the CPT Program at the present time and 
new ones are coming on in ever increasing numbers. Add 
these to those pilots being turned out by the Army and 
by private schools and you have a tremendous amount 
of new blood. 

We sincerely hope that the Government does nothing 
to curtail the production of aircraft for private purposes, 
unless the present emergency reaches a much more acute 
stage than at present. 

We lament the fact that certain aircraft companies, 
because of Government contracts, have ceased production 
of private airplanes entirely. This is not 100 per cent 
due to their inclination, but rather to the fact that where 
they have Government aircraft contracts, the Govern- 
ment officials require the use of every available man and 
piece of equipment so that no facilities are left for private 
construction. We feel that this is going to be a serious 
handicap to those companies after the war flurry is over. 

We note that 4,813 CPTP graduates have been accepted 
for duty in the Army and Navy. This is even more 
proof that civil aviation can be and is useful in war time. 
That number of students already partially trained and 
well grounded in aviation practically doubled the available 
number of pilots in the services. 





Detail view of the mammoth Douglas B-19 four-engined, 82-ton super- 

bomber now being prepared for test flights at the Santa Monica 

Douglas plant. Powered with four 2000 HP Wright Duplex-Cyclone 

engines, the B-19 has a fuel capacity of 11,000 gallons and a flying 
range of 7750 miles. It is the world's largest airplane. 







































ANALYZING ACCIDENTS 
(Continued from page 9) 
The four miscellaneous accidents listed here indicate a 
few of the things that might happen in a simulated forced 


landing: 


1. While practicing simulated forced landing, student 
leaned forward on stick when about 20 feet off the 
ground, causing plane to nose down and strike hard 
on landing gear, damaging propeller and landing 
gear. 

?. Instructor gave student a simulated forced landing 
on take-off but allowed aircraft to descend over a 
wheat field until its wheels were entangled in the 
wet wheat, resulting in aircraft going over on its 
back. 

3. Landing gear was damaged while making simulated 
forced landing on unsuitable terrain; further dam- 
age was caused when final landing was made on the 
airport in which plane nosed over. 


4. In simulated forced landing on take-off, airplane, 
with instructor and student in CAA training pro- 
gram, collided on ground with another aircraft 
also carrying instructor and student. View was 
obstructed by a rise in the field. 


HERE were many other recorded accidents which might 

be attributable to simulated forced landings but which 
are not included in this study, as sufficient information 
was not available to definitely classify them under this 
heading. However, the practice of gliding into and pulling 
out of small areas surrounded by obstructions and unsuit- 
able terrain, 18 extr emely hazardous whether for forced 
landing practice or otherwise. In these cases, the pilot de- 
pends entirely upon his engine and if that should fail, a 


catastrophe is unavoidable. 


The value and importance of simulated forced landing 
practice tor the student pilot iS well know n to the profes- 
sional pilot. However, the method by which this instruc 
tion is conducted is sometimes questionable. It is evident 
that the first step in decreasing the number of accidents 
in this type of flying lies with the instructor himself, as 
this study shows clearly that in the vast majority of cases, 
he is directly at fault both in his choice of terrain and in 
allowing the student too much latitude. The instructor 
must be on the alert and not allow the student to stall the 
uirplane or to continue too far when undershooting or 
overshooting, especially when there are obstructions which 
must be avoided. 

The following precautions suggested by these accidents 
sh uld be observed: 

1. The engine must be properly maintained and ad- 
justed to operate while idling in a glide. 
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2. Simulated forced landings during take-offs should 
not be practiced except when there is a landing 
area available from the point the engine is throttled 
with a turn not to exceed 45 degrees. 

3. The student should be thoroughly familiar with the 
stalling speed and proper gliding angle of the plane. 

4. Preliminary training in landing and simulated forced 
landings should be made from fields with suitable 
landing areas and approaches until the student is 
capable of judging his distance and glide angle, 
drift, wind, directions, obstructions, etc., and has 
sufficient self-confidence and experience to land 
under adverse conditions. 

5. The instructor should at all times be in full com- 

mand of the situation and ready to take over con- 

trols should the need arise. 
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WINGS OVER MEXICO 


(Continued from page 11) 


De Vera Cruz. The field has grass runways, and you can 
buy gas and services. You can’t rent hangar space—it is 
furnished without charge! The hangar houses Pilgrim 
1-A nine-passenger jobs flying down the coast to Tuxpan 
(pronounced Toos-pan) and Jalapa (Ha-lop-ah). This 
field has army protection. 

Crossing the Panuco—10 minutes by Mexican boat time 
—we head for town. We cross over two streets and 
climb perhaps the longest and tallest flight of concrete 
steps I’ve ever seen, to one of Tampico’s main streets. 
Here, welcome sight, is the Hotel Imperial, Tampico’s 
finest. And if you haven’t changed your American money 
into Mex by this time, better do it now. 

The Pan American airport is several miles from town, 
but taxi service is available. Each of the two ports ac- 
commodates any size of ship from 5 to 25 passengers. As 
for good entertainment and sightseeing at Tampico, con- 
sult the guidebook provided by the consul’s office. 

Off again, headed south. As we follow the Tuxpan 
highway, notice the country flowing beneath you. There 
are oil fields and banana plantations; fishing fleets and 
coffee plantations; mountains to your right, the Gulf to 
your left—and no beam! First stop is Tuxpan, boasting 
a small radio station and one runway with grass topping 
which is excellent even in rainy weather. 


1 etetnigaty we keep going toward Mexico City. Keep 
an eye on your map for altitude markings and emer- 
gency fields. Notice how that volcano looms up, directly 
ahead, if our compass hasn’t gone haywire. This is one 
of the highest points in all Mexico. 

Sixty miles this way lies the Jalapa landing field, with 
the city itself some 10 miles to the right. And here we 
find one of the best-equipped independent flying com- 
pany’s fields, and the best field in Mexico. It is owned 
by Senor Francisco Buch de Parada, one of the most col- 
orful aviation personalities in all Latin America. Over- 
night hangar space is free, every possible kind of service 
is On tap, army protection is in effect, and hospitality hits 
a new high. 

After delightful relaxation at Jalapa’s airport, we take 
a final look at the huge volcano and hop for Mexico City, 
where time jumps an hour ahead, EST. The scenery 
beggars description. There are mountains and mountain 
lakes, pine knolls and cedar-clad hills, and magnificent 
twists and turns of the highway far beneath our wheels. 

Peak after peak we pass. Then over the top—and there 
is Mexico City, spread out like a gargantuan multicolored 
blanket, yet suggesting the hustle and bustle of a great 
American metropolis. 

Two huge airports await you. However, the only public 
field is the Balbuena (Ball-way-na) port, Pan American 
station, where large all-weather runways may be used day 
or night. Hangar service is free here when space is avail- 
able, and complete fuel services are offered at all times. The 
other airport is the Mexican Air Corps’ headquarters. 

If you want maximum color and scenery, take the 
Jalapa-Mexico City hop by daylight. It offers so much 
you don’t want to miss. 

Mexico City provides relaxation and pleasure for the air 
tourist for as long a period as he can spare. But there are 
plenty of other enchanting spots, among them Acapulco, 
the Los Angeles of Mexico. Complete facts on Acapulco 
and many other delightful Mexican spots of interest may 
be obtained by addressing the Tourist Bureau, Government 
Building of the Secretary, Mexico, D. F. 

So lay your plans to visit Mexico, and if possible Central 
and South America. It will prove the high spot of your 
air-cruising experiences! 
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WHAT'S NEW 





Western Electric Receiver 
TWO-UNIT midget 


being introduced by the Western Electric Company. 
33-A, which also serves as an 


radio receiver for aircraft is 


This new receiver, Model 
interphone, may be tuned continuously or operated as a 
crystal-controlled unit on two “spot” frequencies. 


With it the pilot has all the advantages of direct finger- 
tip control, as its radio-frequency unit, on which all con- 
trols are mounted, fits through the instrument panel 
The apparatus, complete with crystal 
7 oz., and its panel mount- 


within arm’s length. 
equipment, weighs only 18 Ibs. 
ing space is but 75@x6 in. 

By reducing the incoming signal’s volume, flight per- 
sonnel may converse freely and yet monitor incoming mes- 
sages, and signals can be overridden by loud talking even 
when at satisfactory listening volume. 

The power unit, drawing only 1.5 amperes, 
directly from 24-volt battery supply, with 12-volt op- 
tional. Audio output is 700 milliwatts; frequency cov- 
erage, 350-625, 3900-7500, and 6750-12200 kc.; average 
sensitivity, 5 microvolts for 50 milliwatts output. The 
new unit receives both phone and C. W. telegraph signals. 


operates 


cCe 


Rearwin Instrument Trainer 


TWO-PLACE tandem 
Cloudster is announced by Rearwin Aircraft & En- 
This new ; 


instrument-training Rearwin 
gines, Inc., Kansas City, Kansas. version of a 
well-known Rearwin model is designed expressly for in- 
strument training. 


The trainer, Model 8135T, is powered with the Model 


7G Ken-Royce engine, rated at 120 horsepower at 2225 
r. p. m. and equipped with rocker box pressure lubrication 
system and other late refinements. Magnetos, fuel strainer, 
etc., are easily accessible. 

installation drives the dual set of 
blind-flying including Sperry directional 
gyros and artificial horizons. Primary flight instruments 
are placed in shock-mounted panels retained by Lord type 
fittings. Maintenance of primary structure, flight con- 
trols, engine controls, and engine installation has been 
the ship is unusually 


A vacuum pump 


instruments, 


given particular attention, and 
serviceable from every angle. 
Each compartment is a separate cabin with its own 
door for ready access; thus the entire width of the cabin, 
43 inches, can be used for instrument space. Instrument 
arrangement and general features were developed through 
the co-operation of Pan-American Airways and the Rear- 
win Engineering Department, and Pan-American has a 


number of these ships on order. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND PERFORMANCI 


Gross weight 1900 Ibs. 


Useful load 560 lbs. 
Fuel capacity 34 gals. 
Fuel consumption gals. per hr 
Cruising range 600 miles 

length 21 ft. 6 in. 


34 ft. 1 in. 


Overall 
Wing span 


Maximum 135 m. p. h. 


s peed 


Cruising speed 120 m. p. h. 


Landing speed 50 m. p. h. 


Rate of climb 850 ft per min. 


Service ceiling 16,000 ft. 


(Continued on next page) 





LEFT: Interior of the Rearwin Instrument Trainer showing instrument installation, tandem arrangement and radio equipment. RIGHT: Exterior 
view of the trainer, which has satisfactorily passed all CAB flight tests for approved type certificate. Since this model is a modification of the 
Rearwin ‘'Cloudster’, facilities are available for placing the trainer into immediate production. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT REVIEW 


(Continued from preceding page) 


RCA Three-Way Portable Radio 


N EFFICIENT portable radio receiver for CAA weather 

reports, radio range courses, and airport control 
tower signals, as well as standard broadcast programs, 1s 
announced by the RCA Manufacturing Company’s Avia- 
tion Radio Section. The set is equipped for three-way 
operation: on self-contained dry batteries; in a plane; or 
from an AC or DC electric outlet anywhere. 

Model AVR-102, as it is called, has an unusually sen 
sitive and selective six-tube, two-band superheterodyne 
chassis with a built-in static-limiter switch for bringing 
in weak signals and reducing possible engine interference. 
Ic has tuned RF stage, high antenna sensitivity, and three- 
gang condenser to avoid adjacent station interference. In- 
expensive dry batteries provide up to 200 hours of op- 
eration. 

The chassis is rubber-mounted, and a large permanent 
magnetic dynamic loudspeaker provides unusually good 
tone A convenient jack iS furnished for headphones. 
Simultaneous radio range filter, available at slight extra 
cost, permits maximum reception ot weather broadcasts 
ind other transmissions without interference from range 
signals upon which voice transmissions are superimposed. 


Ce 


BOMBERS FROM MID-AMERICA 


Continued from page 13) 
held firmly by the clamps until riveters can make the 
assembly permanent On the final assembly floor, the 
whole sections are swung together by the overhead railway 


in other steel fixtures which hold the sections firm fo: 








—AT “AVIATION HEADQUARTERS” 


Those who fly have discovered that there is one place in New York City where they not 
only meet more of their friends but meet them more often—and it's The Lexington! In 
fact, so many of the aviation fraternity congregate at “New York's friendly hotel’’ that it’s 
popularly regarded as the industry's metropolitan headquarters. On our 
part, we are particularly proud to have you stop with us —and wish you 


many more “happy landings’ here! 


Charles E. Rochester, vy. P. & Mgr. Dir 


Herel Leringlon 





final operations and the hook-up of intricate control, 
wiring, instrument, fuel, and other systems. The bomber 
then rolls out onto the broad apron for its ground tests. 

Martin expects to feed the ships to the Army in ever- 
increasing numbers. This summer a whole new factory 
of nearly a million and a quarter square feet of floor space, 
now being built a mile and a quarter from the present 
plant, also will be given over exclusively to the manu- 
facture of this type. 

Besides the B-26, Martin is turning out the PBM-type 
patrol-bomber flying boat for the Navy, and the 187 
“Baltimore” medium bomber for the British. Another 
Martin type, the “Maryland” attack bomber, lately has 
earned high praise from the British Air Ministry for its 
work on the Mediterranean fronts. 
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TELL 'EM BEFORE THEY'RE 
TRIMMED 


(Continued from page 6) 
were that normal young man, what would YOU do? That’s 
right! You'd sign with an endorsed school; so would he. 
And the legitimate schools are banking on that long-range 
viewpoint as they help SourHERN Fuicnr plant this trust- 
worthy information where it will enable every young man 
to sidestep the “gyp grip”. 

Facts grow old. Within the next three or four months 
a dozen or more additional schools may be able to qualify 
for SOUTHERN FLIGHT’s endorsement and join the list. At 
such time a new list will be forwarded to the same group 
of advisers plus additional ones needed for most thorough 
coverage. Thus eligible schools can expect inclusion and 
advisers will be assured their information is truly current. 

Final result? I’m no star-gazer. But if thousands of 
youth counselors put these reliable facts daily before school- 
seeking inquirers, the youths’ guesswork (in every State 
in the U. S., remember!) will be supplanted by tangible 
evidence. Which means that more and more of these 
young men will be enrolling in reputable, competent me- 
chanic schools. Which means that the flock of well- 
heeled, foot-loose youths “just looking for an aviation 
school” will fall away to a trickle not worthy the im- 
postors’ efforts, and “gyp” schools will dwindle to an 
irreducible minimum the honest schools can safely ignore. 

Not a perfect plan, but it possesses two strong factors: 
(1) Its conclusions are logical, and (2) it starts striking 
at this evil’s source within about 40 days. Can you suggest 
any other plan offering the same possibilities? 

Let’s hear from you. And don’t forget that the June 
article may present sensational evidence concerning this 
plan’s progress, and will cover other important develop- 
ments. This campaign goes on till the job is done! 





SOUTHERN FLuiGHT takes pleasure in 


adding these institutions to its list of 
approved schools: 


AVIATION TRAINING, INC., Los Angeles, 





Calif. 

BOB BOYLE AIRCRAFT SCHOOL, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

FORSYTHE AIRCRAFT SCHOOLS, Van Nuys, 
Calif. 






MISSOURI AVIATION INSTITUTE, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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BOOKS 


Books reviewed here, and any other good avia- 


tion books, may be purchased through the Book 
Department of SOUTHERN FLIGHT. Enclose 


money order or check to insure prompt handling 


Arnold's "Winged Warfare" 
Urges Separate Air Force 


The newly published work, “Winged War 
fare’, by Maj. Gen. H. H. Arnold, Army Air 
Corps chief, and Col. Ira C. Eaker, is an im 
pressive and of course authentic survey of 
America’s airpower strength in relation to 
world conditions today The writers declare 
for a separate, independent U. S. air torce. 
They assert that this nation must match and 
surpass the largest air force possessed by any 
nation They speak of an annual plane 
production rate of 36,000 by 1942—and voice 
the doubt that it would cover more than half 
our needs by that time. A national plan co 
ordinating all phases of the air industry and 
integrating them with every phase of our 
civilian existence 15s urged as an immediate 
necessity. The authors also take opportunity 
to discuss airplane guns, bombs, cameras, 
engines, instruments, pilots; they talk of air 
bases, airforce organization, tactics, strategy 
They analyze that murderous pair, the Stuka 
dive bomber and the Panzer division; they 
even review tl 
Warfare’, put 
be found of vast interest and importance 


ve tragedy of France. “Winged 
| 


lished several weeks ago, will 


by every man with eyes on the world scene 
and determination that America shall live. 
265 pages, with 32 pages of photos. Postpaid 


price, $3.15 


“General Aeronautics" 
By Hilton F. Lusk 


book which prepares for pilot and mechanic 


A ground-school text 
certihcate examinations. Covers flight princi 
ples; plane construction and operation; pro- 
pellers; engine principles and construction; 
blind flying instruments; cngine instruments; 
charts and piloting; safety appliances; dead 
reckoning; aviation instruments; atmosphere; 
applied meteorology. 530 pages, 250 illustra- 


tions Postpaid price, $3.90 


"Win Your Wings” 


By Col. Roscoe Turner and Jean H. Du 
buque. Two volumes. First presents funda 
mental flight principles; elementary flight in- 
struction; aerology and meteorology ; avigation; 
CAA regulations. Second volume covers ad 
vanced flight maneuvers; instruments; en- 
gines; airplane structure; radio and instru- 
ment avigation. Over 1,000 pages, 600 illus- 


trations. Postpaid price, $7.00. 


" Airplane Maintenance" 


By H. G 
Eastern Air Lines. Major Al Williams says, 


“It translates and interprets the highly tech 


Lesley, maintenance engineer, 


nical and involved phases of aviation into 
practical, easy-to-understand language.” The 
book covers maintenance; materials and pro 
cesses; controls; hydraulics; electrical circuits; 
structural repairs; aircraft welding; de-icing 


equipment; instruments; fuel and oil system; 
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heating systems; vibration. 511 pages, 384 


illustrations. Postpaid price, $2.90. 


“Simple Aerodynamics 
and the Airplane" 


By Col. Clifton Carter, West Point. Origi 
nally prepared for U. S. Military Academy 
use, but now widely employed as foundation 
text in technical schools, colleges, and flying 
schools. Includes material on airfoils; pro 


peller; complete airplane; stability; control 
surfaces; performance; dynamic loads. 510 


pages, 300 illustrations. Postpaid price, $4.65 


“The Aviation Mechanic" 


By Carl Norcross, aviation editor, and J. D 
Quinn, Jr., instructor in Manhattan High 
School of Aviation Trades. An excellent text 
book covering every phase of its subject. 
Chapter headings: importance of mechanics’ 
work; modern airplanes; how an airplane flies; 
construction; building an airplane; building a 
typical light plane; large factory production; 
maintenance and repair, servicing engines; 
airline work; maintenance of military air 
craft. 563 pages, 546 illustrations. Postpaid 


price, $3.65. 


" Airplane and Its Engine" 


New and fourth edition of a widely used 
text by C. H. Chatfield, C. 
and Shatswell Ober, engineers of high stand 


Fayette Taylor, 


ing. Gives comprehensive, dependable infor- 
mation on such subjects as: essential parts of 
plane; wing; airfoil modifications and arrange 
ments; parasite drag; stability; control; general 
engine principles; types of engine construc 
tion; propeller; complete power plant; air 
plane performance; maneuvers; structure; sea 
plane and amphibian; commercial airplane; 
military airplanes. 413 pages, 304 illustrations 
Postpaid price, $3.15. 


“Aircraft Flight Instructor" 


By Capt. Richard Duncan. Text includes 
training of a pilot; how flight is accomplished; 
stability; dynamic loads in aerial maneuvers; 


performance; elementary flying; parachute 


jumping; acrobatics; seaplanes; amphibians 
and flying boats; aircraft compass; instrument 
flying; weather and flight; cross-country fly 
ing; ice accumulation; engine trouble-shoot 
ing; instruments; instrument trouble-shooting. 
340 pages, 129 illustrations. Postpaid price, 


$2.65. 


“How to Fly a Plane" 


By H. P. Oldham, instructor and former 
RAF pilot. He follows the CAA course for 
private pilot’s certificate but includes advanced 
work. Among chapter headings are: first im 
pressions; spins; first solo; advanced instruc 
tron; cross-country, dual and solo; aerobatics, 
instrument flying; night flying. Illustrated, 
65. 
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221 pages. Postpaid price, 


“Careers in Aviation" 


By Ben B. 
flight examiner for CAA’s New England divi 


Follett, airways manager, and 


sion. A thorough and practical survey of op 
portunities for commercial pilots, airline pilots, 
mechanics, meteorologists, airport control op 
erators, radio and radio range men, aircraft 
designers, and military flyers. Every person 
casting a speculative eye toward aviation will 
vastly profit by this reliable information 
254 pages. Postpaid price, $2.15. 


“Your Wings” 


New and revised edition of an aviation 
“best seller” by Assen Jordanoff, flyer, engineer, 
and meteorological expert. A text so popular 


(Continued on page 37) 


Co-authors of the fast-selling new book “Winged Warfare" just pub- 

lished last month are (left) Major General H. H. Arnold, chief of 

the Army Air Corps, and Lt. Col. Ira C. Eaker, commander of the 
20th Pursuit Group. 
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IN ENGINEERING 


TO LOCKHEED, the greatest engineering achievement is not to have built airplanes that have set the pace in 
aviation’s development... but to have built airplanes that have stayed modern through years of progress. 


The Electra was Lockheed’s first all-metal transport...one of the earliest two-engine airplanes to fly the 
airways. After it came the “12”... offering new economy and speed for private individuals and business corpora- 
tions. Soon the “14” was developed...inaugurating wing slots and the effective Fowler Flap. And then Lockheed 
produced the Lodestar which again shattered all transcontinental speed records for airliners. 


It is a tribute to Lockheed engineering that the basic design and inherent staunchness of these commercial 
transports was so adequate that several nations are now using adaptations of them for military purposes. The 
“212,” with rotating and retractable gun turret and other armament, serves in the colonial defense of the East 
Indies ...and the “Hudson Bomber,” has an amazing record of dependability in the Battle of Britain. 


It is a further tribute to Lockheed engineering that when the United States needed a fighting airplane of higher 
efficiency for defense, the “ Lightning” (P 38) interceptor pursuit was designed. World wide attention has been 
focused on its outstanding records for speed and the new tactical effectiveness that is offered by its performance. 


° 


Lockheed’s new process—Electrolytic Transfer—accurately repro- Rapidity of reproduction, absolute accuracy, low cost,and economy 
duces master template layouts on sheet metal. It consists of two of operation are advantages gained by Electrolytic Transfer. The 
steps: (1) Scribing of drawings on specially coated metal sheets. two metal plates are held in firm contact in this special press dur- 
(2) Electrolytic Transfer of drawings with all the pertaining de- ing the process...Any number of duplicates can be made...Time in- 
tailed information to metal sheets from which templates are cut. volved for making the complete reproduction is less than 5 minutes. 
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AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES—Ran 


dolph ¢ Walker, president of Aircraft Ac 
cessories ( orporation, has announced a change 
in the name of the company’s wholly-owned 
subsidiary in Kansas City Formerly known 
ss «Othe Thos I Siecbenthaler Manufacturing 
Company, the subsidiary’s new title is Aircraft 


Accessories Corporation of Missourt 


According to Walker, the change was made 
in order to more clearly identify the sub 


1 


sidiary with the parent company at Burbank, 


California 


Donald M. Stoner will continue as _ vice 
president and general manager t the sub 
sidiary, with Mr. Walker holding the position 
of president Other ofhcers ar lames A 
Habegger, treasurer und William J]. Hosmer, 


secretary 


BREWSTER—A tenfold increase over 
1939 in unfilled order for airplane und aur 
plane parts tor 1940 was anr unced by the 
Brewster Aeronautical Corporation by James 


Work, ¢ hairman in his annua 


t 


report to 


stockholders According to this report un 
filled orders as of December 31, 1940, totaled 
$107,000,000 as con pared witt $10,175,151 
as of December 31, 1939 

T he Brewster Corporation w ch manu 
factures fighters and dive bombers for the 
| S. Navy. ti British Roya Air Force and 
the Netherlands East Indies Air Force, showed 
an increase of similar proportions in sales tor 
the year which totaled $10,112,301 in 1940 
as contrasted with $960,5 39 Gross 
sales for the first two months of 1941 ap 
proximated $4,744,0 : compared with 
$2,493,407 tor the corresponding period ot 
1940 

BURKLYN CORPORATION — For 
mation of the jurklyn Corporation jan a 
Victory Boulevard, Burbank, California, has 
been announced by Edward Burke and Ted 
Lynn, the rganizers The company will act 
as manufacturers’ agents in the aircraft and 
industrial fields of the Pacific Coast 

Both Burke and Lynn ar tormer ofhcers 
of Aircraft Accessories ( poration, Burke 


having recently resigned resident in 


charge of sales 


DOUGLAS All time records tor speed 


und efhciency are being ittered under na 
tional defense pressure in the construction of 
Douglas Aircraft Company's huge new “black 
out plant it Long Beach, California 
Douglas officials have announced that air 
] 1] 
plane production will begin in some units of 
the 200-acre, $12,000,00 factory consider 
ably ahead of recent estimates Ten of the 
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twelve buildings already are in various stages 


ot completion 


Providing 1,400,000 square feet of covered 
working area, each unit of the plant will be 


windowless, air-conditioned, fireproof, and 
colored so as to blend into the landscape. In 
every particular the great plant will accord 


Donald W. 


president of the company, “to the production 


with its dedication by Douglas, 
of the largest possible number of the finest 


possible airplanes in the shortest possible time.” 


1 
@ Blanket wage increases ranging from 2' 


to 5 cents an hour for employes of the Doug 
las Aircraft Company have been announced 


by Donald W 


The increases will affect 25,000 employes 


Douglas, President. 


now working for the company, and will be 
applicable to approximately 25,000 additional 
employes expected to be added to pay rolls 
before the end of 1941 Only executive and 
administrative employes are not affected by the 


blanket increase 


@ Major Stanley 
the U. S. Army Air Corps, and O. W. 
Coyle, 
trols of the B-19 on its initial takeoff flight 


Umstead, chief test pilot for 
“Bill” 


Douglas test pilot, will handle con 


The B-19, the largest airplane ever built, 


is awaiting ground and skyway tests at Santa 
Monica Municipal Airport possibly in May. 
Because Major Carl A. Cover, Douglas ex- 
ecutive vice president, for years its chief test 
pilot, has watched and directed the B-19’s 
taken for 


growth since inception, it was 


granted that “Carl” would be at controls 
when the big bomber spread its hemispheric 
wings However, Cover is at present in a 
Santa Monica hospital for treatment of his 
spine injured six years ago in a test flight ac 
cident 

As chief test pilot for the Air Corps, Major 
Umstead ran performance tests on all the 
Army’s big four-motored bombers, including 
the B-15 and B-17. For the past five years 
he has been Chief of the Flying Branch at 
W right Field. 

Coyle, Douglas test pilot, is a veteran air 
t 


lines flier. He was for years chief pilot « 
IWA’s western division and has held other 
responsible flying positions with that company 


and Douglas. 


FAIRCHILD ENGIN E—Orders for the 
Fairchild cantilever low-wing trainer, equipped 
with Ranger in-line, air cooled engines, placed 
by the United States Army and other air 
forces with Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corporation, were the principal part of the 
company’s back log of $16,030,365 at the end 
of 1940 as compared with $1,876,800 for the 
previous year-end, according to the company’s 
annual report. 

The report, the first signed by President 
J. Carlton Ward, Jr.. who came to the com- 


pany in July from United Aircraft where he 








had been vice president in charge of the 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft division, says that 
despite a production over three times as large 
as any theretofore attempted, delivery of both 
plane and engines was up to government 
schedules at year end. 

[he report further states that the company 
invested its own funds in the first expansions 
needed in order not to delay production, but 
that subsequently it took advantage of the 
Emergency Plant Facilities Contracts under 
which the government pays the cost of the 
new facilities over a period of five years. At 
the expiration of that time the company has 
the option of acquiring them from the gov 


ernment. 


GENERAL MOTORS—The new plant 
of the Aeroproducts Division of General Mo- 
tors Corporation at Dayton 1s approaching 
completion and production of airplane pro- 
pellers in this plant is scheduled to begin in 
July according to announcement by C. E. 
Wilson, president of General Motors. 


Last June, General Motors acquired the 


propeller business of Engineering Products, 
Inc., which had been working on the develop 
ment of a hydraulic airplane propeller for 
several years. Due to the national defense 
demand, development work has been intensified 
and, with the co-operation of the Materiel 
Division at Wright Field, Dayton, a propeller 


recently passed Army tests. 


Anticipating demand for the propeller in 
the defense program, construction and equip- 
ment of a plant were begun last fall. The 
plant, a modern, air-conditioned factory, is 
now substantially completed, and at govern- 
ment request, expansion is already being con- 
sidered that will more than double the size 
of the initial plant. 


Standard sizes of propellers for high horse- 
power engines will be manufactured in the 
Aeroproducts plant. Initial production is to 
be on sizes adapted to the Army pursuit type 


of airplane. 

When the initial program is in full swing, 
1,800 employes will be engaged in the various 
activities necessary for propeller production 


and testing. 


INTERSTATE—Coincident§ with the 
appointment of H. H. Richardson of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, and Jacksonville, Florida, 
as distributor for Louisiana, Southern Mibssis- 
sippi and Florida, and S. A. Franklin of Little 
Rock and Arkadelphia, Arkansas, as distrib 
utor for Arkansas, Don P. Smith, President 
of Interstate Aircraft and Engineering Cor- 
poration, El Segundo, California, has an 
nounced that production facilities would be 
expanded to take care of the wide demand for 
Interstate Cadet light trainer-sports planes, 
the only light plane being manufactured in 
the West. Cadets are being produced at the 


rate of two a day. 


LEAR AVIA—The entire fleet ot Doug- 
las airlines on the 6,000-mile route of Pan 
American-Grace Airways is now being equipped 
with Learadio ADF-8 direction 
finders, William P. Lear, president of Lear 
Avia, Inc., has announced. 


MEN ASCO— Close 


plane and engine production was revealed last 


automatic 


synchronization ct 


month when the Menasco Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s new 160 h. p. engines started rolling 
off the production line, as the Vega Airplane 
Company’s new trainers, the Vega 35, for 
which they were being built, reached the 
engine installation station in final assembly. 
The D4B, a four-cylinder, inverted, in-line 
engine, was built to meet a shortage of en- 
gines in the 160 h. p. class for training 
planes; while the Vega 35, a low-wing, all- 
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metal, two-place craft, was designed to fill the 
growing need for primary and_ secondary 
training planes. 

Present when the first D4B powered the 
first factory-produced Vega 35, were Mac 
Short, vice president in charge of engineering 
for Vega, and Orville E. Mohler, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales for Menasco. 


NORTHROP -— Indicative of the progress 
being made at the Northrop Aircraft plant in 
Hawthorne, California, the backlog of orders 
as of April Ist, was $31,387,967.94 as com- 
pared with $25,779,266.76 on March Ist, and 
$2,500,000 one year ago. This represents an 
increase in sales for the month of March of 
over $5,000,000. All of the Northrop orders 
are for military airplanes and parts for the 
U. S. Army, U. S. Navy, and the British 
Royal Air Force. 


PIONEER PARACHUTE — The ex- 
pansion of already greatly enlarged manufac- 
turing facilities in order to handle defense 
orders has been announced by Major Henry 
R. Mallory, President of Pioneer Parachute 
Company, Inc., an affiliate of Cheney Broth- 
ers, silk manufacturers of Manchester, Con- 
necticut This additional space is required to 
take care of orders already placed and in 
anticipation of additional orders. 

The Company 1s engaged in an order for 
over $1,000,000 worth of ‘chutes for the 
Army, and in addition is doing work for the 
U. S. Navy. Work also is going forward on 
parachutes for civilian use and for most of 


the large schools engaged in the CPT program 


PIPER AIRCRAFT — Despite record 
production of 3,016 ships tor 1940, Piper 
Aircraft Corporation reports that deliveries 
ure 300 per cent ahead of last year. According 
to W. B. St 
Cubs were manufactured in 
February of 1940 and 617 


in the corresponding 1941 period. 
I 


John, Cub sales manager, 205 
January and 


were manufactured 


REARWIN—The first of a new type, 
tandem instrument training plane being pro 
duced for Pan-American Airways will be 
given test flights soon according to an an- 
nouncement by Kenneth Rearwin, vice pres- 
ident of Rearwin Aircraft and Engines, Inc. 
According to Mr. Rearwin, there is the pos- 
sibility that other companies, as well as the 
government, may soon turn to the new idea 
of instrument training in low-cost planes of 
this type. 

The trainers are being built as a new ver 
sion of the Rearwin Cloudster, a 120-horse- 
power plane with a 35 foot wing spread, an 
overall length of nearly 22 feet, and a cruis- 


ing speed of 120 miles per hour. 


REPU BLIC— Extensive 


arrangements, to expedite production on Re- 


sub-contracting 
public Aviation Corporation’s contract to 
build $62,000,000 worth of high altitude pur- 
suit airplanes for the U. S. Army Air Corps, 
have been completed with more than 48 large 
and small business organizations throughout 
the country, according to an announcement 
by J. L. McClane, vice president and general 
manager. 

The total sub-contracted orders amount to 
more than $2,831,000, a figure which does not 
include engines or propellers, Mr. McClane 
said. Work is being done in 22 States from 


California to New England. 


@ Completion of deliveries against a United 
States Army Air Corps contract for an un- 
specified number of YP-43 “Lancer” pursuit 
Republic 
Wallace 


airplanes has been announced by 
Aviation Corporation through W. 
Kellett, president. 


The YP-43 is powered with a Pratt and 
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STEARMAN DELIVERS 1000th PLANE 
Delivery of its 1000th primary trainer under national defense contracts was the occasion for 
special ceremonies at the Stearman Aircraft Division of Boeing Airplane Company in Wichita, 
Kansas, last month. Trainer No. 1000 was delivered to the U. S. Army Air Corps, with Major 
Ray G. Harris accepting the plane from J. E. Schaefer, Boeing vice-president and Stearman 
general manager. Trainer No. 100! went to the U. S. Navy, represented by Lieut. Commander 
W. B. Ault. 


Whitney 1200 h. p. air-cooled engine, which 
is supercharged for efficiency at higher alti- 
The plane weighs 6,900 pounds fully 

7 


loaded, has a wing span of 36 feet and is 2 
It carries both 30 and 


tudes. 


feet, 10 inches long. 
50 caliber machine guns and fragmentation 


bombs. 


Meanwhile, with the YP-43 contract com- 
pleted, Republic 1s proceeding at top speed on 
a second order for a large number of P-43 
interceptors, airplanes substantially similar to 
the YP-43. 

STEARMAN—tThe Stearman Division 
of Boeing Airplane Company, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, has delivered its 1,000th primary trainer 
under Army and Navy defense contracts. It 
was believed to be the first manufacturer to 
deliver this number of planes under the 
National Defense program. 


A special ceremony at the Wichita plant, 
attended by throngs of Stearman employes and 
observers, marked the delivery of trainer No. 
1,000, which went to the Army, and No. 
1,001, which went to the Navy. 


The Stearman Division received special 
commendation for its production from Secre- 
tary of the Navy Frank Knox, and from 
Major Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Chief of the 
Air Corps, recently, when it completed 180 
Army and Navy trainers in 16 days, working 
three shifts a day and seven days a week 


during the period. 


VULTEE—tThe Nashville 
Vultee Aircraft, Inc., builders of fast mil- 
itary combat airplanes, is the first new major 


Division of 


airplane factory to be completed within the 
Defense Zone between the Alleghenies and the 
Rockies since the National Defense Program 


got under way. 


Expansion of the plant, which now has 
approximately 900,000 square feet of floor 
area, was begun early in October. Due to the 
mild winter, the expansion program has been 


completed even sooner than expected. 
Pointing out the importance of new de- 
fense factories to the communities in which 
they are located, Harvey C. Tafe, General 
Manager of Vultee’s Nashville plant, said that 


68 per cent of the money which went into 
the expansion program was spent locally for 
labor, service and material. 


@ Gaining momentum in its program to speed 
production for National Defense, Vultee Air 
craft exceeded its contract schedule by 30 
per cent during March in the production of 
BT-15 Basic Trainers for the Air Corps, Com 
pany officials have announced. 


The BT-15 is a two-place monoplane used 
for pilot training at the Army Air Training 
Centers throughout the country. 


WRIGHT—One thousand workers, the 
first of approximately 14,000 to be employed 
in the new, mammoth 50-acre factory Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation, is now rushing to 
completion at Cincinnati, Ohio, as America’s 
largest aircraft engine manufacturing plant, 
have been placed on the pay roll for imme 
diate production according to Myron B. Gor 


don, vice president and general manager. 


This contingent, he said includes a more 
than sufficient number of machine operators 
to man the new high production machines 
just installed in the first section of the new 
plant, which will comprise 2,120,000 square 
feet of floor space when completed. Most of 
these operators are graduates of the company’s 
vocational training program which is equipped 
to produce operators faster than the machines 
can be obtained for them to run. 


Mr. Gordon said that six company-estab 
lished training agencies in the Cincinnati area 
are geared to produce a more than sufficient 
number of workers until 14,000 persons are 
employed at the new plant in the maximum 
production of 1,000 Wright ¢ yclone engines 
monthly for the National Defense. 


@ Wright Aeronautical Corporation is now 


operating five plants totaling 2,842,000 
square feet and employing about 16,000 per- 
sons, and is rushing to completion a sixth 
mammoth engine manufacturing plant of 
2,120,000 square feet at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
that will employ from 12,000 to 15,000 
workers. The organization is now producing 
high-powered aircraft engines totaling over 
1,200,000 horsepower monthly for the Na- 


tional Defense. 
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2200 HORSES 
WITH 
PADDED HOOFS 


».. fly you quietly 
over land-bound miles, 
Southwest by Braniff. 


From Chicago or Kansas City 
through Wichita, 
Oklahoma City, Dallas, 
Houston, San Antonio.. 
in fact, most all of Texas 
++. you'll enjoy this 
effortless, refreshing 

way of travel. 

You'll enjoy Southwestern 
hospitality aloft... 

the friendly service 


cf gracious hostesses, 





the unexcelled cuisine. 


Next trip, 
try Braniff Airways... 
the modern way 


to rich Southwestern markets. 
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AIR CARGO 


the Air 


Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, 


President of Transport Association of 


America, has announced the formation of a 


corporation to survey the possibilities of en 


gaging in the business of transporting freight 


and express by air 

“The new corporation, to be called Air 
Cargo, Inc.”, Col. Gorrell said, “is wholly 
owned by four of the domestic airlines 
American Airlines, Eastern Air Lines, Trans 
continental & Western Air, and United Air 


Lines. formation of the 


The 


corporation 


plans for the 


have for some time been dis 


cussed with all ot the airlines and it 1s 


contemplated that all airlines will participate 
in its ownership and control as soon as it is 


desirable for the 


found new corporation to 
engage in the air cargo business 

“An initial expenditure of $100,000 by 
the four airlines forming the corporation 1s 
contemplated. Necessarily there will be an 
extended period of study. The matter is too 


important to the future welfare of the nation 


to jump at conclusions or to commit ourselves 


to hasty and loosely formulated plans.” 


AMERICA N— Ane rican 
earned $1,858,549.99 in 1940, compared with 


$1,467,751.02 in 


Airlines, Inc., 


Provision for Federal 
1940 


1939 


Income Taxes were $559,400 for com 


pared with $330,300 for 1939 Earnings for 


1940 included $250,835.57 profit resulting 


from the sale of aircraft and other equipment 
the 


during year. 


American operated 26,749,813 revenue air 
plane miles during 1940, compared with 19, 
increase of 7,579,795 


170,018 during 1939 an 


miles 


CHICAGO & SOUTHERN—Chicago 


and Southern Air Lines has filed with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board an application for 
authority to operate a new air route with 
terminals at Memphis, Tennessee, and Pitts 


Kentucky; 


Evansville, Indiana; and Cincinnati, Ohio. 


burgh, Pennsylvania, via Paducah, 


In making the announcement of the 
posed new service, D. D Walker, 


dent of Chicago & Southern, states that the 
Douglas 


pro 
vice presi 


company will operate 21-passenger 


DC-3s on the Memphis-Pittsburgh route it 


the application is approved 


NORTHWEST— Wich air travel for the 
first 1941 
tial gains over the same period of last 
Northwest Airlines officials predicted that the 
marked 


three months of showing substan 


year, 
system’s fifteenth anniversary will be 
fall by 


for passengers. 


next passing the half million mark 


anniversary October 


419,341 


The line celebrates its 
1, 1941. With a 
passengers that have already been carried since 


total of revenuc 


the first flight was made, it was estimated that 


between 130,000 and 150,000 revenue passen 
gers would be carried this year, with many 
of the gains coming directly from vacation 
trips. 

Northwest Airlines has just added another 


non-stop flight between the Twin Cities and 
Chicago, and in anticipation of much greater 
gains in air travel, Croil Hunter, president of 
and A. G. trafhc 


manager, are now working on schedules that 


the line, Kinsman, general 


will soon give the line additional flights. 


- CENTRAL — 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Revenue trafhe 
Central Airlines for the first quarter of 1941 


passenger over 








was 42.99 per cent ahead of the first quarter 
and 


creased 44.67 per cent during the same period, 


of last year, revenue miles flown in- 
according to Edward Sullivan, general traffic 
45,064 revenue pas- 
sengers were carried by PCA in the first three 
months of this year, as compared to 31,515 


flew t he 


manager of the airline. 


revenue who company’s 
1940. 
Revenue passenger miles flown in this period 


amounted to 8,158,149, as against the 5,638,- 


passengers 


planes in the corresponding period of 


760 flown in the first three months of last 
year. 

March was Pennsylvania-Central’s thirty 
third consecutive month of better business, 


Sullivan said. 


Starting April Ist a large sale expansion of 
Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
put into effect. Service on 
Pittsburgh-Birmingham 


service on sev eral 


lines routes was 


the new route has 
been more than doubled, as have also schedules 
on PCA’s Norfolk-Knoxville route. A_ third 
round trip has been the 
Washington-Norfolk division, and a two and 
a half Detroit 
Washington has been included in the plans 


inaugurated on 


hour schedule between and 


for expanding service between these two im- 
The 


non-stop service between Pittsburgh and De- 


portant cities. expansion also gives a 


troit. 


ce 


Feeder Line Boom 


Nine applicants for pick-up air mail service, 
including All American Aviation, Aero Pick 
Up Service Corp., Automatic Air Mail, Inc., 
Mercury Development Corp., Southwest Feeder 


Airlines, Southern Aviation Corp., Western 
Feeder Airlines, West Coast Airlines and Gal- 
veston Truck Lines have filed or indicated 
their intention to file with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

It is estimated that these nine operators 
have asked for more than 20,000 route-miles 
For a comparison the domestic airlines are 
now operating about 39,000 miles of air mail 


service, directly 200 cities. Includ- 


ing some duplications, the applications or 


serving 


n- 


tentions request authority to pick up mail 
trom or stop at 1,314 points in 29 States in 
the Northeast, Southeast, Middlewest, South 
west, Pacific Coast and Northwest 


Pick-up and feeder service under study and 
debate for several years, at present boasts but 
Aviation. With 
these applications CAB it seems 


likely that a definite policy will be established 


one operator, All American 


before the 











‘CALENDAR OF COMING 
| _ EVENTS 











April 30-May 2—Annual Convention, 
Women’s National Aeronautical 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Association, 


May 17-18—Annual Louisiana State Air 
Meet, Lafayette, Louisiana (Substituted for 
Annual State Air Tour). 

May 23-24—Second Annual Aviation 


Conference of New England. 


1-4— NAA Annual Convention and 
Ky. 


June 


American Aviation Forum, Louisville, 
Automotive En- 
The 
Va. 


June 1-6— Society of 


gineers, Summer Meeting. Greenbrier, 


White Sulphur Springs, W. 


28 - July 13 — Twelfth National 
— we 


June 


Soaring Contest, Elmira, 
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Much of America’s future history is destined to be 

vastly influenced by the strength and breadth of our 

nation’s wingspread. At Bendix-Scintilla, faith in our 
country’s future is stronger than ever. Serving all branches of Amer- 
ican aviation—the army, the navy and every commercial air line 
—we know at first hand that the engineering standards for every 
part of an American plane are the highest known to the industry 
We're proud, indeed, that Bendix-Scintilla components are accepted 
as measuring up to those standards. Depend upon it, there will be 
no relaxation of the meticulous care which has won your confidence 
in Bendix-Scintilla magnetos, spark plugs and radio shielding. You 


can rely on us to keep pace in supplying your ignition requirements. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 
BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION + SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


BENDIX 
—Tedi, nat = -\ 
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SETS ’EM DOWN 





Surely. Safely and GENTLY 


Standard equipment for British Air Ministry 
and over 40 other government air forces. 


Used in most 
C.A.A. Schools. 
Literature can 
be had by schoo! 
executives for 
the asking. Ad- 
dress Main Of- 
fice in Buffalo, 
me 





Southern Representative : 


LEON McKENNON, Love Field, Dallas, Texas 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., Inc. 


1670 JEFFERSON AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y 


Bu fla NN.) 
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SAE Expands Standardization 


Interests 
lames D. Redding, tormer assistant chief of 
Aircraft Airwort vss Se Civil 
Aeronautics Admunistratiot as been added 
to the Headquarters’ staff of the Society of 
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SAI 


in charge of the Society’s aero 


Automotive Engineers He will be staff 


representative 


j 
nautical activities, including expanded stand 


ardization undertakings in connection with 
the Office of Production Management assign 
ment to the SAE of responsibility for stand- 
urdization work on aircraft engines, pro 
pellers, materials and processes, and acces 


sorics and equipment; meetings, and other SAI 
field He 
was released 


Othce of 


aeronautical succeeds 
Stryker, 


1 
serve in the 


work in the 


Carleton | who by the 


Society to Production 


Management as co-ordinator of aeronautical 


standards for national defense. 

Mr. Redding had been afhliated with the 
Civil Acronautics Administration and its 
predecessor organizations since 1936 He was 
named acting assistant chief of the Aircraft 
Airworthiness Section in December, 1938, and 
ussistant chief of the Section on May 1 of 
the following year In that capacity the 
major portion of his time was devoted to 
exccutive engineering duties, particularly in 


connection with co ordination of activities ot 


the Section’s four offices located at Washing 
ton, D. ¢ LaGuardia Field, N. Y Kansas 
City, Mo., and Santa Monica, California. He 
also handled special administrative and tech- 
nical pr »blems arising as a result of the rapid 
expansion of the staff. As representative of the 
CAA, he was on the materials committee of 
the National Advisory Committee for Acro 
nautics and on the executive committee of the 
Army Navy ( ivil ( mm mMittec on Aircratt Re 


uirements 


rot LL 
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AVIATION EDITOR TURNS DELIVERY PILOi 
Devon Francis (center) aviation editor of the 
Associated Press and president of the Avia- 
tion Writers Association, took a busman’s 
holiday recently when he delivered a Piper 
Cub from the Lockhaven factory to E. W. 
Wiggins Airways of Boston. Last month W. T. 
Piper (left) instituted a nation wide delivery 
system for his prolific offsprings to give em- 
ployes, most of whom fly, more cross-country 
experience. On Francis’ trip, Piper presented 
him with a scroll designating him the AWA 
Honorary Ferry Pilot No. |. W. T. Piper, Jr., 
looks on. Delivery pilots receive a flat mileage 
rate, which includes all ship and pilot ex- 
penses, plus full insurance, and permits a 
reasonable profit. 


Flight Level Indicator 


Robert W. Knight, Chief of the Air Trans- 
port Section of the Technical Development Di 
Civil 
written 


Aeronautics Administra- 
a paper on “Flight Level 
Journal of the Aeronauti 
cal Sciences, April issue. 


vision of the 
tion, has 
Indicator” for the 
The article describes 
a new instrument, known as the Flight Level 
CAA 
to provide maximum vertical separations be- 


Indicator, which was designed by the 


tween aircraft flying on intersecting courses, 


by relating uniform atmospheric 


base to 


pressure 


values from a directions of 


flight. 


common 


The instrument is, in effect, an aneroid 


a dial 


rose of 360°. A pointer attached to the aneroid 


barometer with representing a compass 


mechanism indicates the direction in which 


the flight should be proceeding at that altitude. 


The pointer makes a complete revolution 


(360°) for every change of 2,000 ft. in nom- 
inal altitude. Clockwise movements of 90 
180°, or 270° indicate increases of 500 feet, 


1,000 feet and 1,500 feet, respectively. Counter 


clockwise movements indicate corresponding 


decreases in altit ude. 


There is a direction marker on the outer 


edge of the dial which can be set manually 


to the desired compass reading. This is merely 
for convenient reference to the compass bear 
ing being flown. 


To fly 
Philadelphia, the 


from New York to Harrisburg via 


procedure would be as 


follows 

1. Before taking off, or soon thereafter, 
the pilot would set the index marker (for 
ready reference) to 233 (assuming he had 
not calculated for drift), which is the mag 


netic bearing from New York to Philadelphia. 


> 


After taking off he would climb until 
the rotating pointer reached the index marker, 
or 233 At this point he would level off and 
maintain this reading. If he found it necessary 
to fly the de- 


would 


a bearing of 245 to maintain 


sired track because of drift, he climb 


slightly until the pointer reached 245° adjust 


ing the index marker to this bearing if he 


de sired 


} Upon approaching the Philadelphia 


range he would alter his course to 293 which 
is the magnetic course from Philadelphia to 


Harrisburg, and climb until the pointer agreed 


with the magnetic bearing being flown and 
maintain that reading. 
The suggestion is made that rapidly grow 


with intersecting 


trafhe 


courses will soon make mecessary a simple uni- 


ing air numerous 


form plan to provide altitude separation be 


tween aircraft, during all conditions of 


weather, in the interest of safety. The com 


instruments for all weather 


2,000 


mon use of the 


conditions above feet, during contact 
weather, would augment present airway trafhe 
instruments would 


control and the use of the 


apply only to cruising altitudes 


DccGe 


Laboratory Plane Added to 
CAA Fleet 


A new, twin-motored, airline-type labora- 
tory plane has been added to the fleet of the 
Civil Donald H. 


Connolly, announced. 


Aeronautics Administration, 


Administrator, has 


The plane, a Douglas DC-3, powered with 


two 1,200 h.p. engines, is strictly of the 


“workhorse” variety, with all the familiar 


trimmings of passenger comfort removed, and 
all its space devoted to 
test equipment. One of its principal jobs 


be in keeping the staff of CAA airline 


crew, observers and 
will 
and 
personnel inspectors abreast of, and, if possi 
ble, ahead of developments of all kinds in the 


rapidly expanding aviation field. 
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“Cross-Countries" Added to 
Basic Training Curriculum 


The already streamlined program for the 
training of Flying Cadets for the Army Air 
Corps has become still more compact at the 
nation’s mammoth military airdrome, Ran- 
dolph Field, Texas. Cross-country hops and 
formation flights are being returned to the 
basic training curriculum. 

The naviagation and formation flights form- 
erly were scheduled only for advanced flying 
fields. Now, before Flying Cadets finish their 
70 hours of basic training, six hours of forma- 
tion flying and at least three cross-country 
trips will be included. The new phases have 
been sandwiched into the regular program 
without sacrifice of another part. 

The latest streamlining act will leave more 
time for the more difficult flying assignments 
which are on the regular advanced training 
school schedule. 

DcGe 

Freedman-Burnham Announces 

New Distributors 


The Freedman-Burnham Engineering Cor- 
poration, of Cincinnati, have announced the 
appointment of two new distributors for their 
Adjustable Pitch Propellers. They are: Bennett 
Air Service, Hightstown, N. J., and the Van 
Dusen Aircraft Supplies, Minneapolis, Minn 

Distributors report that the interest in the 
new improved F-B Adjustable Pitch Propellers 
is growing rapidly in their territories. The only 
adjustable wood prop made for light airplanes, 
it is said to offer the advantages of a taster 
climb, more efficient cruising speed, and a 
great saving on fuel costs 

The F-B Propeller is now factory equip 
ment on L.uscombe-Silvaire, Monocoupe, and 
Culver, and it is available as optional equip 


ment on all other makes ot light planes. 
Ge 
Claims Need for Two-Cycle 
Engine 


Because of the growth of the light plane 
industry, Prof. A. R. Rogowski of the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology, author of the 
article on “Possibilities of the Two-Stroke 
Engines” in the 


Cycle for Small Aircraft 


current Journal of the Acronautical Science 

claims that there is a need for a simple, re 
liable low-cost gasoline engine with perform 
ance equal to the present small four-stroke 
cycle engine. An extremely simple form of a 
two-stroke cycle engine is considered for this 
purpose, using as a basis the results of tests 
on an experimental cylinder of this type. As 
in all two-stroke cycle engines, the cylinder 
delivers a power stroke once each revolution, 
or twice as often as in the ordinary gasoline 
engine. The piston performs the function of 
valves and valve gear, so that these troublesome 
and expensive items may be eliminated. Out- 
puts somewhat higher than those of standard 
four-stroke cycle engines of equal size are in 
dicated. 

Prof. Rogowski concludes that this engine 
would be most satisfactory, provided the fuel 
consumption at high outputs could be reduced 
by means of relatively inexpensive equipment 
for injecting the gasoline directly into the 


cy linder. 


Ge 
Naval Training Program 


As of April 1, 1941, there were approxi 
mately 1,650 students of the U. S. Naval Re- 
serve undergoing flight training in the Navy. 
With the entering monthly classes this figure 
will be maintained until July 1, when the 
Navy's training program calls for 800 enter- 
ing students every four weeks at the U. S. 
Naval Air Stations, Pensacola, Corpus Christi 


and Jacksonville. This will mean that at the 


MAY, 1941 


end of the following twelve months approxi- 
mately 10,000 pilots will have been trained as 


naval aviators. 


ce 


Vast Worker Training Program 
Planned 

One of the largest worker training pro- 
grams in the history of American industry is 
the answer of General Motors to the problem 
of providing manpower for national defense 
production. This was disclosed recently in a 
survey of General Motors training activities 
made public by C. E. Wilson, president of the 
Corporation. 

“By the time we are running ‘in high’ on 
our defense orders, we expect to require a 
trained manufacturing personnel of upwards 
of 60,000 workers,” Mr. Wilson declared. 

Key factor in this rapid-fire type training 
program is that trainees are taught specific 
operations only. Instruction periods are short, 
turnover is large. The system is an emergency 
method quite separate from the Corporation’s 
long-range apprentice program which is de- 
signed to produce all-around mechanics and 
expert craftsmen. 

The survey revealed that under the Gen 
eral Motors defense training program the of- 
fensive against a skilled labor shortage is be- 
ing carried on simultaneously in 40 of the 
Corporation’s plants, with the General Motors 
Institute at Flint, Mich., serving as general 
staff and quartermaster’s department. 


cCGe 


Awards for Suggestions 
Announced 

In announcing the award of cash prizes to 
four employes for the four best suggestions 
made during 1940, H. M. Horner, General 
Manager of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, re 
vealed that the Suggestion Box procedure has 
been revised so as to offer company employes 
greater opportunity to participate. Under the 
new revised plan, which goes into effect im 
mediately, cash prizes will be awarded monthly 
and semi-annually instead of quarterly and 
annually as heretofore. 

Mr. G. H. D. Miller 


commenting on the new plan emphasized that 


Factory Manager, in 





Pratt & Whitney welcomes and carefully con 
siders suggestions from all employes. 

Awards for 1940 went to M. Grzesuick, 
Robert Burns, Floyd Hall and Thomas A 


Moffett, in the order named. 


DcoCGe 
Eastern Hiring Rate Tripled 
Eastern aircraft manufacturers, rushing 


completion of warplanes for the United States 





FIRST DIRT FOR BOMBER PLANT 


Brig. Gen. Gerald C. Brant, commander of 
the Gulf Coast Training Center, and Amon 
G. Carter (right), Ft. Worth publisher, turned 
the first spade of dirt at special ceremonies 
on the shores of Lake Worth April 18, site of 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporation's national 
defense bomber assembly plant. (SOUTH- 
ERN FLIGHT, March, 1941). Brant revealed 
that he has recommended establishment of 
an air corps bombardment base on an 850- 
acre site adjacent to the bomber plant. Other 
notables taking part in the ceremonies were: 
Col. George E. Lovell of Ft. Sam Houston; 
T. E. Braniff; Capt. Alva D. Barnhard, com- 
mandant of the Corpus Christi Naval Air Sta- 
tion; Col. Lawrence Westbrook, WPA, Wash- 
ington; A. M. Hall, Consolidated vice presi- 
dent; Ernest Gamache, Air Youth, Inc., New 
York; and Col. W. B. Wright, commandant of 
the Meridian, Mississippi, Air Base. 





and England, are hiring three times as many 
employes each week as they were a_ yeat 
ago, it was revealed in a recent survey by 
the Aviation News Committee otf the Acro 
nautical Chamber of Commerce. 

Current weekly hiring rate in 21 major 
eastern plants reporting is 2,430; a year ago 
it was 799. Thirteen airplane, six engine and 
two propeller companies comprise those re 


porting from the East. 








The Zodiac Aircraft Corporation's Libra-Det is an experimental low-wing trainer powered with 
130 horsepower Franklin engine, undergoing test flights at Lodi, New Jersey. The new plane 
is constructed entirely of plastic plywood. 
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Gall Gustafson 


Mr 


after 


to Republic Aviation 


Arthur 


¢ hesney comes 


Anderson and 


of 


with 


York, 


many years 


¢ ompany, New the 1uditors the 


Company 


formerly ot 
Avia, Inc 
Henry W 


public re 


DICKEY MEYER, 
the staff of 


@ MISS 
IWA 
according to 
Roberts, 


lations 


has joined Lear 
by 


ot 


announcement 
Avia's 


will 


an 
Lear director 
She work at 


Rock 


handle liaison 


New York offices at 


press 
40 


the company 5 


efeller 


Plaza 
14 months, A | 
Branift 


appointed 


@ After absence of 
BROUGH 


and = has 


an 


has returned to Airways 


recently been 
Stations, L. H 


Braniff, 


Superin 


of Luckey, operations 


tendent 


for has announced 


manager 
, 
The Glenn 


famous as a 


ee W.K 
I Martin 


EBEL, chief, engineer of 


Company and world 
president it 


This 


' 
Gienn 


named 
tor 


est has been vice 


pilot : 


charge of engineering the company 


announcement was made recently by 


L. Martin, president, following an action of 
the directors. 

@ JAMES H. HABEGGER, formerly asso 
ciated with Oliver Filters, Inc has been 
elected to the Board of Directors of Aircraft 


Accessories and appointed treas 


ot 


Habe geer is 


¢ orporation 


urer the company. 


1 graduate of Stanford Unive: 


sity, and has had fourteen years of experienc 


in Corporation accounting and finance 


@® Howard Morrow, president of Morrow Air 
craft Corp., Van Nuys, California, has an 
nounced the election of VICTOR G. PARA 
DISE as their new vice president. Mr. Para 
dise came to Los Angeles from New York 
where he was a partner of Frazier Jelke and 
Company. 

Appointment ot W I GREENI as en 
gineer in charge of the hydraulic equipment 
department of the Morrow Aircraft Corp 
was also announced by Mr. Morrow. 


@ Appointments of JOHN GROVES as man 


uwzer of the new Washington National Air 
port, now nearing completion, and of BEN 
NETT H. “BENNY” GRIFFIN as Chief of 
the new Standardization Center of the CAA 
it Houston, Texas, have been announced by 
Col. Donald H. Connolly, Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics 

Groves began work with Government avia 
tion agencies in 1926, and is now Assistant 
Chief of the CPT Division of the CAA. He 
has been successively aeronautical observer, 
uirport specialist and an official of the Private 
Flying Division 

Since 1933, Grifhn has been in the Inspec 
tion Service of Government aviation agencies, 
and lately has been in charge of the Instru 
ment Training School at Wayne County Ai 
port, Detroit 


@ Appointment of WALTER WOLLASTON, 


for many years general production superin 
tendent of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company of Muskegon, Michigan, as works 








Olson Gertsch 





manager of the Vega Airplane Company, has 


been announced by H. E. Ryker, vice pres- 
ident. 
Wollaston, born in Dayton, Ohio, and 


>? 


reared in Chicago, brings 22 years of produc- 


tion experience to Vega. 
@ BERT W. HOLLOWAY, 
licity executive with Universal and Paramount 
Studios, 
the 


formerly pub- 


has been named publicity manager 


for Lockheed Aircraft Corporation and 


the Vega Airplane Company, according to an 
Leonard K. Schwartz, 


announcement made by 


director of public relations. 
MAXWELL STILES, 


writer, continues 


Los 


I oc kheed and 


former Angeles 


sports in the 


Vega employ as assistant publicity manager. 

Vice 
been 
Di- 
ot 


since 


@ Election 
ot 


of W. E. BURDICK as a 
Vultee Aircraft, 
by the Company's Board of 
Mr. Burdick Director 
Navy Vultee 
November, and prior to that a member 


President Inc., has 
announc ed 
been 


tor 


rectors. has 


Army and Contracts 
last 


of the Sales Department. 


@ RICHARD S. BOUTELLE, formerly 


rector of the Bureau of Safety 


Di- 
Regulation of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, has joined the 


Fairchild organization at Hagerstown. This 
division of the Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp. is producing the tactical type, low 
wing, cantilever trainer under contracts with 


the Army in the speeded up defense program. 
Mr. Boutelle was relieved of duty in the War 


Department at the request of the company 
to assist, im an executive capacity, in the 
production of these planes. 

@ W. J. AUSTIN, manager of national ac- 
counts for Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., for the past three years, has resigned 


to accept the position of General Sales Man- 
ager tor Missouri Aviation Corporation, for- 
The 


which has headquarters in Kansas City. 


merly Bredouw Aeromotive Corporation, 


The Missouri Aviation Corporation acts as 
Manufacturers’ Sales Representative through- 


the Middle West 


and accessory 


out tor leading aircraft 


equipment firms. 


@ The directors of Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 
California, recently appointed 
TED C. COLEMAN, secretary 
since joining the company last July, was made 
MOYE W. 


secretary and 


Hawthorne, 


tour ofhcers. 


vice president in charge of sales. 


STEPHENS, former assistant 


test pilot, became secretary. CLAUDE N. 
MONSON was appointed treasurer, and 
GEORGE GORE was elected assistant secre- 
tary 

@ BARTLEY WHITESIDE, supervisor ot 


training at Wright Aeronautical Corporation, 
of Paterson, N. J., since 1938, has accepted 
an appointment from the Office of Production 
Management to serve as Training-Within- 
Industry Consultant at its offices in Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
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PORTS 


or CALL 


Meet Our Correspondents 


I ach month, beginning Mu ith this issue, 
we are happy to introduce some of the en- 
thusiastic correspondents who are so largely 
responsible for the newsy interest and per 
sonal friendliness of “Ports of Call”. For 
their loyalty and co-operation SouTHERN 


FLIGHT is sincerely grateful. 


Each month SouTHERN FLIGHT correspond- 
ents bring you the latest news of the avia- 
tion activities of your friends and neighbors 

tell you who’s flying what and where 
furnish helpful information about the airports 
and training programs in your own locality 
and ‘round about. If you can help them in 
their news gathering—many thanks. They 
will appreciate your co-operation, and so 
will we 

Our correspondents are flying enthusiasts 
and grand people. We know you will want 


reet them and know them better 


' n 


MAY WE PRESENT... 


MARION M. NEWELL, of Kansas City, 
Missouri, is a secretary in the office of the 
Charles I 


plane ride in 1922 and has been an aviation 


Hires Company. She had her first 


enthusiast ever since She learned to fly in 
1939, but is not yet licensed 


Miss Newell is Missouri Governor of the 


Women’s National 
and a member of the Board of Directors of 


he Kansas City Unit of the WNAA 


She rides, skates and plays golf, but avia 


Aeronautical Association 


ym is her favorite hobby 

INA RAYE BALLARD, of Wichita Falls, 
Texas, is 5 feet, 6 inches in height, and has 
dark blonde hair and brown eyes. She is at 
present attending Hardin Junior College, and 


studying the ground course offered by the 
1 


CAA flying classes 


Taking and collecting local airport pictures 
n b 


1 newspaper cl yines about the airport 1s 


C 


fom Airports 
and Airways 


Miss Ballard’s favorite hobby, although she 
also likes to dance, swim, play tennis, read 
and collect miscellaneous souvenirs and salt 
and pepper shakers. But if you're looking 
for her you'll probably save time by paging 
the airport first 


rf W. “CHARLIE” SHORT, JR., of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, is the manager of the 
Municipal Airport in that city—one of the 
best airports in the country. He is a tireless 
worker, an excellent story teller, he’s a QB 
and will do anything for his friends—and 
has thousands of them. He says he was born 
on August 24th, . . . and he ¢hinks that it 
was about 30 years ago. At any rate he was 
old enough to arrive in France on Christmas 
Day of 1917 to study aviation gunnery. And 
the aviation family then and there gained a 


new member. 


The Tulsa Municipal Airport is Charlie's 
hobby. And it splendidly reflects the hard 
work and enthusiasm that he puts into every- 


thing he undertakes. 


JONNIE LAIRMORE, of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, has one “big interest’, and that is 
aviation. She is a member of the Women’s 
National Aeronautical Association, Women’s 
Air Corps and the Tulsa Flying Club. She 
collects musical novelties and can boast 22 
different kinds of music boxes. Also collects 
aviation pins. 

On the personal side she is 5 feet, 142 
inches tall and weighs 98 pounds. Jonnie says 
all she does is hang around the Commercial 


Airport and bum rides—believe it or not. 


MARGARET EWING, of Fort Worth, 
Texas, became interested in aviation in 1937 
when she began working as private secretary 
for the late “Pop” Hotchkiss. She is now 
with the T. P. Coal and Oil Company, one 
of the pioneer airplane owners in the South 
west. Her hobbies are bowling, horseback 
riding, and golf. She is also interested in 
dramatics, but gets her biggest thrill out of 
“the feel of a Stinson on the takeoff”. 


Austin, Texas 
Army Transport Bogs Down 


Construction of a new hangar has started 
at Haile Airport. It is to have 7,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space and a capacity of 25 ships. This 
increases the total hangar space to 40 ships, 
with ample space for aircraft and engine 
maintenance facilities. 

The captain and crew of the big army 
transport that sighted the runways at Haile 
field through the fog found to their chagrin 
that the black soil of Austin becomes very 
deep when soaked with rain. The ship rolled 
off into the mud and couldn’t be budged until 
towed out by an eight-wheel drive army 
truck and a caterpillar tractor. Two days 
after its unscheduled landing, a large crowd 
cheered as it took off again. 

Louis Caulfield, who, when starting to 
make a left turn and bank, threw his arm 
out into space and almost had it jerked out 
of its socket, received his private license sev- 
eral weeks ago. Billy Patton, who waited and 
waited to catch the inspector, also got his 
license. 

E. C. Bybee and Tom Beasley are ready for 
flight tests. Latest solos are Robert Spence, 
Bill Jackson, Bobby Hewitt, and Howard 
Babwell, who was drafted to Cheyenne, Wy- 
oming. Newest of the feminine group are 
Mrs. Fred Gardner, Mrs. Jey Louise Baker, 
and Miss Jean Bybee, who is having a lot of 
fun finding her wings in her Daddy’s new 
Chief. 

Twenty new students have started with 
Doc; and the Jaycee ground school, meeting 
twice weekly, is progressing with Miss Ziggy 
Hunter as instructor in navigation and meteo- 
rology. A number of the Jaycee members are 
planning to fly to El Paso to attend the con 
vention there this month. 

Joe Barekman is now at Hicks Field as a 
primary army instructor Box Sexton is 
instructor for Brayton Flying 
Tom Hall holds an in 

Ardell Kirk is an 


Frank Bryant 


a primary 
School at Cuero 
structor’s rating 
instructor at Haile Airport 
sold his interest in Georgetown to Virgil Rey 
nolds and is now manager of an approved 
school for mechanics at Houston. We wish 
Frank great things. 

Guion Clayton is an example of what self 
application and determination can accomplish. 
He took his first flying lesson July 11, 1940 
In 37 days he had a private license. He had 
a commercial license in less than six months, 
and in seven months and ten days he had 
an instructor’s rating. He is now with Ed. 
Ritchey’s school at Fort Worth with his first 
class of CPT students and four Commercial 
refresher students. He says it took plenty 
of hard work to do it, but he’s a mighty 
proud fellow now. 

J. W. Stanford, formerly at Municipal as 
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he airport is located about two miles from 


the college and is rapidly being developed; 


$250,000 has been secured from _ various 


sources for the improvement of the airport 
and work is to start as soon as possible on 
this project. 


WAYNE ROSENBERG 


Corpus Christi, Texas 
Flying Clubs Operating Full Time 


Cliff Maus Municipal Airport will have its 
control tower in operation by the time this 
news reaches our readers The operator had 
not been appointed late in April principally 


Airport Manager W. U. Paul had not 
following a 


bec Luse 


returned to his duties, serious 
illness 

Manager Paul was taken sick and removed 
to a hospital early in April. A blood trans 
Branift 


him on the road to recovery, 


tusion, the donor of which was a 


employe, put 


with the latest report being that he is out 


ot danger ind improving rapidly. 
i 8 I 


Selective military service is taking quite a 
few of Corpus Christi’s promising _ pilots 
Those missed so far had a chance to get in 
the Royal Canadian Air Force recently, when 
F. H. Gouverneur, representative of the Clay 
ton-Knight Committee, took the names of 


about 25 prospects for the RCAF 
In spite of these imroads into Corpus 


Christi’s and South Texas’ flying talent, at 


least three flying clubs are operating full time 


the Pelicans, a co-ed club; the Peerless, 


und the Jaycee Flying Club All have mem 


berships in excess of 20 thers and 


each.—BYRON B. BUZBEI 


st ude nts 


Cuero, Texas 
Airport Built in Record Time 


Some kind of record was established in de 
fense work on the Cuero Municipal Airport, 


where the Brayton Flying Service ts training 


for Uncle Sam 


fivine ¢ adets 


On January :. the City of Cuero voted 


» $50,000 bond issue, by the largest ma 


jority ever given a bond issue in this city, 
for the purchase of 501 acres of land for tl 


the 


airport site and improvements The same day, 

skeleton crews started sinking test holes for 

foundations 
February 14, 


ings was started The 


] t 


actual construction of build 


original plan called 


for eleven buildings, including one hangar, 


119 by 185 feet; operations building; two 


barracks: administration building; academic 


building; first uid 
kitchen and workshop 


dispensary; mess hall, 

These have been laid 
out to permit expansion at any time. The 
field also has its own approved water system 

March 23, fifty-one flying cadets received 
their first instruction; and things have been 
Stearman 


progressing rapidly since, with 21 


trainers on the line and more expected any 
day. 

CAA approval of master plan for the air 
port was given March 28, making possible a 
WPA grant for further improvements and a 
high CAA rating. 

Brayton Flying Service needs no introduc 
tion to the aviation public, having been in 
the flying business for over 15 years. Officials 
of the company at the Cuero field include 
Clyde I Gordon R 
Matthews, school director (formerly with the 
CAA); Tommy N. 

E. H. Harrison, auditor 

Air Corps officials are: Captain 

Price, school supervisor and commanding ofh 


Air Corps Detachment; Lt. S. W. 


Brayton, president; 


Elms, comptroller; and 


James H 


cer of the 
Fitzgerald, operations and engineering officer; 


Lt. Joseph Woodall, adjutant; Lt. W. A 


Steimann, commandant of cadets; Capt. R. ¢ 





Stokes, flight surgeon; Sgt. J. E. Ellis, sergeant 
major; Sgt. Robert L. Brown, operations clerk; 
Sgt. James Blanding, technical inspector; Sgt. 
R. D. Moore, supply sergeant; and Corporal 
Joe A. Yates, administrative clerk. 

officials include: Walter Hill, 
ground school supervisor; Hubert Bloodworth, 


Civilian 


ground school instructor; Elaine Jones, secre- 
tary; Sam Weill, chief flight dispatcher; Ry- 
man Scott, parachute rigger; Frank Altman, 
maintenance superintendent; and Dale Miller, 
hangar chief. 

Flight instructors qualified by the 
Air Corps are: E. L. Taylor, flight 
mander; Charles Bolton, Ernest Britton, Rob- 
ert Brown, Charles Daly, Dwight Dinsmore, 
Charles Edward William 
Kraft, Monte Lane, Ralph Piper, Charles Sev- 
erns, Bob Sexton, Winston Shelton, Arthur 
Soper, and Ross White. 


tors are now working on refresher courses for 


Army 


com- 


Elsey, Hensley, 


Additional instruc 


their check by army officials. 


BOB SEXTON 


Dallas, Texas 
Love Field Drive Improvements Planned 


City Manager James W. Aston has advised 


the city council to proceed with the improve 


ment of Love Field runways on a permanent 
basis 

“An intermediate airport midway between 
Dallas and Fort Worth still is in the picture,” 
Aston said, “but I can’t get a definite answer 
as to if or when it will be constructed. Con 
sequently, I believe that Dallas will be safe 
in proceeding with the development ot Love 
Field.” 

With the arrival here of Capt. Stuart Mills 
of the Royal 


tives of the British embassy at Washington, 


Flying Corps and representa 
the establishment of a large aviation training 
base for British and Canadian cadets became 
a possibility. Such a base would be under the 
applicable provisions of the lend-lease act, it 
was understood, and probably would be under 
lease and supervision of the British Crown 
During World War I, Hicks 
Fort Worth, and now site of a Dallas Aviation 


Field, near 
School army air corps detachment, was used 
is a training ground for Canadian pilots. 
Agreement has been reached under which 
the city and county will jointly improve Love 
Field Drive and construct Gilford Street from 
Midway 
which has been closed 
4 torty-foot 
surface of two coats of asphalt or plant mix 


to Denton, to replace Lovers Lane, 
roadway 


is planned, with a 


1 a ten-inch rock base. This joint project 


s designed to provide adequate trafhe arteries 

through and near the airport. 
Dallas City James W. 

unnounced that an agreement that he can 


recommend has been reached between the city 


Manager Aston has 


and Braniff Airways over plans for erecting 
1 Love Field hangar which will be used as 
an operations base for the air line. 

The deal, if it is ratified by the city coun 
cil, will keep the big Braniff base with its 
$1,000,000-a-year pay roll in Dallas 

A large B-24 Consolidated 
bomber paused for an hour at the municipal 
airport to take on fuel before continuing its 
coast to the North 


four-motored 


journey from the west 
Atlantic and thence across the water to Eng 
land. 

According to workers at the port, the huge 
flying fortress was the largest of the British- 
bound bombers to stop here to date. 

The Dallas district office for army recruit- 
ing will accept only enlistments in the avia- 
tion branch until further notice according to 
an order received from Eighth Corps Area 
Headquarters. 


From now on, it will be air corps and more 
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air corps to bring the flying cadets and 
ground crews their new additional strength 
of 120,000 cadet applications and 110,000 
ground school enlistments during the coming 
year. 

Fourteen Dallas young men were listed 
among 75 applicants for enlistment in the 
army as flying cadets, who will report for 
final examination and swearing in by Col. 
J. Alfred Moss, district chief army recruiting 
officer. 

All of the men will go to the Ryan School 
of Aeronautics in California. 

Officers elected at the meeting of the Dallas 
unit of the Women’s Aeronautical Association 
were: Mrs. Al Rose Leberman, president; Mrs. 
Merrel Brock, first vice president; Mrs. R. B. 
Kenty, second vice president; Mrs. Louise 
Lowry, secretary; Mrs. Harry Sellers, treasurer. 
Directors chosen were: Mrs. R. S. LeSage, Mrs. 
Arthur Tacey, Mrs. R. F. Schermerhorn, Mrs. 
J. J. Simmons and Mrs. Maldin Sellmeyer. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Airport Traffic Hits New High 


Trafhe at the Municipal Airport has been 
increasing rapidly, with a total of 125,823 
passengers in 1940 as compared with only 
89,648 in 1939. There has been a corre- 
sponding gain in ships, with 15,702 using the 
port last year as compared with 12,753 the 
previous year 

Although 


maintained to almost every important city in 


regular schedules already are 
the country, another is to be added soon if 
the CAA grants a permit for a route from 
Fort Worth to New Orleans. Three lines are 
at present bidding for the service. 

John C. Harrison, Jr., of “Frenchy’s Air- 


craft Engine Service”, has recently obtained 


his rerating, and is in charge of maintenance 
and flight instruction for the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce Flying Club. This club has 
about 50 members and three airplanes. 

Mr. Ted Morrow, of the O. K. Rubber 
Welding Company, has been ill for several 
weeks, and the Aeronca is idle. We wish Mr. 
Morrow a speedy recovery. 

George Crockett, of Wayne, Michigan, Dis- 
trict Sales Manager for Stinson Aircraft, spent 
about two weeks here demonstrating the new 
Stinson “Voyager”. Mr. Crockett’s territory 
extends from Canada to Old Mexico. If you 
have not flown in the Voyager, you have 
really missed something. 

On the eve of the inauguration of Delta’s 
new route from Cincinnati to Atlanta, several 
changes have been made in the Fort Worth 
Trafic and Operations departments. 

R. H. Stubblefield has been promoted to 
City Traffic Manager, filling the vacancy left 
by Woodrow Yamini, who has been transferred 
to Jackson, Mississippi, in the same position. 
Mr. Stubblefield comes from Dallas where he 
had served in the Traffic Office of that city. 

Jim Tilton, formerly Fort Worth Traffic 
Representative, has been sent to Cincinnati. 

E. E. McKeller is filling the Station Man- 
ager’s job left vacant by the transfer of Finis 
Fox to Cincinnati. Mr. McKeller has been 
transferred here from Augusta, Georgia. 

Others to leave the airport office of Delta 
are J. Whitley, who goes to Cincinnati, and 
Jack Bain, who has been ordered into service 
in the Naval Air Corps. 
Fort Worth for some time while the Shreve- 


J. Denham will be in 
port field is temporarily closed. Fred Pharo 
is a newcomer from Jackson, serving as 
Radio Operator. 

Miss Helen Connor has been added to the 
personnel of the Delta City Trafic Office in 
Fort Worth. 


Miss Connor is a native of Fort 


Worth and received her B. A. degree from 
Texas Christian University. 


—MARGARET EWING. 


Gulfport, Mississippi 
Land Purchased for New Airport 


Soon five new CAA non-college students 
will be started on their flying. Over 20 
Gulfport youths are participating in the 
ground school taught by Professor John 
Chambers. The five that turn in the best 
papers in the government examination will be 
awarded flight scholarships. In preparation, 
Arthur Hughes, the flying school operator, 
has added a new Aeronca Superchief to his 
training group. 

Gracelyn Rice, of Chicago, and Dorothy 
Heising, of Fort Madison, lIowa—students 
from nearby Gulf Park College—will soon 
try for their private licenses. 

The hangar is filled to capacity, with some 
14 planes packed into the almost inadequate 
space each night. Latest addition is Morris 
Mount’s Cub from our sister town, Biloxi 
Lyman Parker, also from Biloxi, recently 
brought in his Franklin powered Piper. 

The City of Gulfport has recently pur 
chased over one thousand acres of land across 
from the city, and we hope that our new 
airport will soon be under way. Major Mc 
Mullen was down from Washington in a 
Beechcraft, and he is delighted with the tract 
the city picked out. He seems to think that 
the CAA can transform it into an airport in 
very little time. 

Chief of Police, John Payne, is flying his 
Cub more every week . . . The Hughes-Hart 
Aeroncas and Cub are constantly on the go. 

Carl Marshall, local attorney, takes 
frequent business and pleasure trips in_ his 
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Aeronca Dr. Cox, president of Gulf 


Park College, is back from a Caribbean cruise, 


und he is putting hi Chiet nt use once 
more 
\ " 
Visitors are frequent ere (sulfport§ re 


ceives cross-country flights from the Cl apman 
Air Service of New Orleans, Oak Air Service 
of Mobile, the English Air Service of Hatties 
burg, Joy Air Service, Hobley Manyard Ajr 
Service, the Gull Air Service, and the Vincent 
Aeronautical School ill of New Orleans As 
well as the New Orleans Air ( 


Orleans Air Club 


lege and the 


Private fliers other than 


students als drop in every day 


ARTHUR HUGHES, JR 


Hobbs, New Mexico 
Courses For Out-of-School Youths Begun 


flight formation f Cubs to 


The largest 
land on the Hobbs Me-Tex Airport recently 
came in from the Piper tactory in Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania, a_ distance of 1,800 
miles, in 24 hours and 10 minutes flying time 


Five Cruisers and one Trainer were brought 
back by B. F. Hines, Piper Distributor. Pilots 
making the trip were Lawrence McGarvey, 
Monahans, Texas; Ed Walker, Alpine, Texas; 


Marty Rowley and=s John 
Norton of 


Ralph Eubanks, 
Meyer, all of Santa Fe; and Roy 
Roswell, New Mexico 


With the new shop building completed, 


courses for the Out-of-School Youth have 
begun Spx nsored through the National De 
fense Program and open to young men be 
courses consist 


tween 17 and 25 years, the 


of welding, work on aircraft engines, and 
aircralt§ repair 

Thirty-five men originally enrolled in the 
class, but due to the selectiv service draft, 
there are a large number of vacancies 

Four hundred dollars’ worth of equipment 


has been sent here for the scl by the State 


Board tor Vocational Education, and a request 
for an additional $10,000 fr the national 
detense tund has been mad 

The outmoded Curtiss Robin which graced 
our field tor several months and was the 
bac kground for many a snapshot, is no longer 


Board tor 
Vocational Education in Santa Fe and is to 


National Defense 


here It was sold to the State 
be used in the mec! 
) echanics 


school there 
Dick Hardin and Lloyd D. Hall, of Hobbs, 
have purchased a Cub Trai Instructor 
Callens was a guest speaker at the Roswell, 
N M., 20-30 Club recently 
The New Me AICO and West 


Association is making plans for a 


Texas Pilots’ 
spring 
round-up”, probably to be held in Carlsbad 
or at the Flying M Rang 
Marshall 


I he Hobbs 


heartfelt sympathy to the widow of W ] 


wned by Tex 


Airport personnel extend their 


Dressler and his daughter Mrs. Floyd I 
Stevens Dressler was killed in an airplane 
crash near Clovis, N. M recently He was 
known t many pilots in New Mexico and 
Texas as “Slim LOUISE MURRAY 








REARWIN DISTRIBUTOR 
Tom Lochridge and his new Rearwin “Sky- 


ranger" demonstrator, just after his arrival 
on the Houston Municipal Airport. Loch- 
ridge flew his ship from the factory in Kansas 
City in seven hours. Powered with a 75 HP 
Continental engine, the "Skyranger” carries 
fuel for five hours at 100 mph cruising. Loch- 
ridge is distributor for Rearwin in the South- 
eastern Texas territory and operates from the 
Houston airport. 





Houston, Texas 
City Gets New Airline Service 
I ield, 


vanced training school for army pilots in the 


Opening of Ellington largest ad 
United States, brought 1,325 ofhcers, enlisted 
men and cadets into Houston to man _ the 
training center. Arrival of planes and inau 
guration of the training program are expected 
to get under way by the end of May. 


Only bombardiers will be trained at this 


center 


Streamlining of commercial and private 


flying was made possible recently when the 
CAA granted $453,300 for 


provements at Houston’s Municipal Airport. 


repairs and im 


A third airline service has been established 
for Houston with the inauguration of a 


straight line from Houston to Chicago, op 


erated by Chicago and Southern Airlines 
Other airlines serving Houston are Braniff 
and Eastern 

Houston has been selected as the perma- 


nent site for the Civil Aeronautics Admin 


istration Standardization School, a_ federal 
aviation undertaking of large proportions. 

Leases have been signed covering the 36th 
Division air service's armory-hangar at the 
municipal airport, and CAA has moved most 
essential equipment here tor the classes now 
in progress 

\ new flying club, the Lindale Park Avia- 
tion Club, resulted from the ill fate of Victor 
W Bouldin, 


Houston lawyer, who thought 





himself lucky when he won an airplane in 
“Wings of 
Bouldin rented hangar space for his plane at 
the South Main Airport, and decided to learn 
to fly. But 
arrived it was 


the current Destiny” contest. 


within a week after the ship 
cracked up in 
replaced 
but Bouldin couldn't muster his old enthu- 
So he sold out to a group 
of fliers who formed the Lindale Park Avia- 
tion Club. They hangar the ship at Sparks’ 
Airport; and so far have managed to keep 


MARGE TAUTENHAHN. 


stolen and 
Louisiana. The factory his plane, 


siasm for flying. 


it intact. 


Municipal Airport—Trafic on the airport 


is terrific now. CPT totals some 90 students 


sponsored by the University of Houston. 
There’s some talk about all ships having to 
Could be! “Every- 


some money for the taxi 





be equipped with radio. 
man” finally got 
strips, which are now properly plowed up and 
under construction. Houston got $297,000 
from the CAA for new or better runways. 
I'm sure we shall have some soon, for a bunch 
of men are running around peeping through 
tripods at a pole across the field, and waving 
red handkerchiefs—all in honor of the new 
runways and drainage. 


Miss Aviation of America, Miss Margaret 
Mellon, and the army arrived. It really was 
Chicago and Southern inaugurating a new 
airline, or route, and the affair was gala with 


Commissioner Hamburger, REM, Major Sny 





der, Major Laird, etc., assisting in moving 
Scotty to an office with no glass in front and 
moving C. & S. into the new Ad _ building 
Scotty is McQuire, just in case. 

We took the Ercoupe to the Boy Scout 
show and it went over with a bang. There’s 
one thing we know after some 15,000 boys 
inspected it—that is the Ercoupe can “take 
it” 

Somebody passed our place the other day 
and asked me if we had opened up a “used 
was only the boys 


car” lot. Imagine! It 


attending our new craftsman’s school. 


—OCT AGON. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
First Mechanics Class Graduated 


Members of the Kansas City Unit of the 
National Aeronautical Association 


were guests at a dinner given by the Women’s 


Women’s 


Chamber of Commerce in honor of the third 
anniversary of the Unit. Mr. V. P. Conroy, 
vice president of TWA, was the speaker for 
the occasion. 

The first class of 25 air corps mechanics 
to graduate from the training course at the 
Missouri Aviation Institute recently received 
their diplomas in a ceremony at the Municipal 
Air Terminal. The Missouri Aviation Insti- 
tute is one of 16 schools selected by the 
U. S. Army Air Corps for the training of 
enlisted men. The school is owned and op- 
erated by the Missouri Aviation Corporation, 
formerly known as the Bredouw Aeromotive 
Corporation. The school division was or- 
ganized March 13, 1939, and two months 
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later it had received government approval for 
the training of aircraft and aircraft engine 
mechanics. 

In addition to its Air Corps students, who 
are housed in barracks erected at the airport, 
the Institute has a capacity of 200 civilian 
students. At its downtown headquarters, the 
Missouri Aviation Corporation also operates 
a short term aviation school, specializing in 
sheet metal training. During the past year 
these combined aviation training schools have 
trained some 1,800 men who are now gain 
fully employed in the aviation industry. 

Homer L. Bredouw, well known figure in 
aviation and a member of the Early Bird or- 
ganization, is president and general manager 
of the Missouri Aviation Corporation and its 
interests 

Charles L. Maze, fingerprint technician of 
the Kansas City police department, may form 
the nucleus of a police flight patrol as a 
result of his flight-winning success in the 
ground school competition conducted by the 
department. Sixty-five members enrolled in 
the 72-hour ground course and Mr. Maze was 
the winner of the flight course offered by 
William A. Ong, president of the Ong Air- 
craft Corporation, Richards Field, Kansas 
City. 

Louis Schneider, a 62-year-old farmer who 
had never been in a plane, became a plane 
owner when he won a Cub in the “Wings of 
contest. The Cub plane was de- 
Schneider in Kansas City 


Destiny” 
livered to Mr 
recently. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce spon- 
sored a ‘round-the-State good will tour from 
the Kansas City Municipal Airport. Eleven 
planes carrying Kansas City young men and 
women visited Jefferson City, Columbia, 
Springfield and Joplin. 

MARION M. NEWELI 


Lafayette, Louisiana 
Nineteen Lafayette Students Soloed 


Captain T. B. Herndon, newly-appointed 
State Aeronautics Co-ordinator, was in port 
recently in regard to a State air meet to be 
held in Lafayette soon 

S. P. Gilley of Houston, Texas, was in 
port visiting his brother, Curtis Gilley, of 
the Lafayette Airport . .. W. A. Moores is a 
proud grandfather these days, the little grand- 
daughter being Billy Sue Flemings, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Flemings of Houston, 
Texas. Bill has gone to New York City to 
get a new Grumman for the Texas Company. 
Wonder if he will find one his size; being 
“grandfather” for the first time has a way 


of expanding a man’s chest. 


Instructor Felix Foreman of the Lafayette 


Flying Service has been accepted by the Bom- 
bardment Squadron at New Orleans and com- 
missioned a 2nd Lieutenant. Lt. Foreman 
will be permitted to complete his program 
before being assigned to duty. 

Flight Instructor Parker has been assigned 
to teach ground aircraft operation at South- 
western Institute. 

Nineteen students of the Lafayette Flying 
Service have soloed and are now in stage C. 
This is under the CPT. 

The Lafayette Flying Service has purchased 
a Sam-Handy projector and complete set of 
films covering a complete course for CPT 
work. 

Monty Sharp has replaced Ace Corbin at 
the controls of Superior Oil Company’s Grum- 
man. 


CAA Inspector Altman of Houston and 
Inspector of Maintenanse J. Sacquet, of the 
fifth district, were in port recently on official 
business. 

Your correspondent had the occasion re- 
cently to visit the Tulsa Municipal Airport, 
and the courtesy of the management and staff 
is something you don’t forget. 


MRS. F. V. HUTCHINSON. 


Lawton, Oklahoma 
Joe Reed, Jr., Passes Instructor's Test 


In 1929 the City of Lawton felt there was 
need of a Municipal Airport. Mr. Joe Reed 
became manager of this airport, located south 
of the city, and he also operated an airline 
from Oklahoma City to Wichita Falls, Texas, 
with a stop at Lawton. Through the years 
“Daddy of 
here and has instructed a number of boys to 
fly. Some of the first pilots were Klass King, 


he has been Aviation” around 


Theodore Swain, Duane Huscher, George Pol- 
lard, the three Soper 
Clarence and Claude—Joe Reed, Jr., and 


brothers—Douglass, 


others. 

Many of these boys have continued their 
flying careers. Klass King was the manager 
of the Municipal for a number of years. At 
present Duane Huscher is manager. 

In September, 1940, another airport came 
into existence. Theodore Swain is the owner 
and operator of the Swain Flying Service, 
located three miles east of Lawton on High- 


way 29. Piper Cubs are used for trainers. 


The CPT 
Huscher at the Municipal 
Huscher also has a CPT Program at Fred 
erick, Oklahoma, where Chester Pennington is 


Program was awarded to Mr. 
Airport. Mr. 


the instructor. Taylorcrafts are used for 
trainers. 

Instructors for the spring program at Law- 
Klass King and Clay Johnson. Mr. 


King holds an A and E license. There is a 


ton are: 
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girl in the program for the first time here 
Miss Margaret Landers, a teacher at Cameron 
College. 

Lawton’s only women pilots are: Ruby 
Huscher, wife of Instructor Duane Huscher; 
Theodore 
and Miss 


Lila Swain, wife of Instructor 
Swain; Mrs. Elmer (Judy) Sapp; 
Dorothea Walker. 

We are all very proud of Joe Reed, Jr., 
age 21, who has successfully passed the rigid 
test for government flight instructor and has 
reported for work at Cimarron Field, Yukon, 
Oklahoma. 

Jack Allen, 
summer CPTP, has gone to San Diego, Cali- 


local boy who was in the 


fornia, where he is flying for the army. 
Bob Beierschmitt, 
Swain Flying Service, and Lloyd Hennessee, 


who is employed at the 


both solo students of Theodore Swain, are 
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taking the nd course along with the CPT 
students at Cameron Colleg 

Iwo flyers have received enses marriage 
licenses [hey are John Cope and Gordon 
Bennett Cope is now employed as tructor 
at Blackwe Oklahoma, and Bennett is em 
f d at the Municipal Airp 


MRS. THEODORE SWAIN 


Mexia, Texas 
Second Student Group Starts Training 


I c ich tf } ya the Mexia 
Airport I he Cardwe Fly n Service 1s 
tarting with their second group of 10 stu 
dents f Westn ( ut Tehuacana 

i Mexia 1 \W i ) i pilots 
ind tw 1 ia Private 
flying le the CAA al much 
in evidenc 

R. R. Robe " ! j por He 
: pure! used W tf Destiny Cub 
whic was w ere by ]. TIT. Dunlap 

T} Taylor | I ind Vess have 
1 | < d« » ur “ " they aK 
}ul 1 private i« They are now 
naking pl sure thet i } ct 

Recent visitors include J]. H. Part trom 
Gilmer Mr Crawtord Jacksonville; Dr 
Hipps, Marlin; Ed R i Russ Fine 
frock from Tyler 

We welcon all visiting pilots t ur port 
We ave day service and a field available 


VANITA ROBERTS 


Mobile, Alabama 


New Airport Under Construction 





At la Mobile new pal airport 1s 
in the process f construction with a large 
umber of men doing the <« uring and grub 

preparatory to layi runways. Bids 
ire now being received tor t construction 
ot the | ingar 

However, it will be sé ral before 
scheduled airliners will be land at the 
new airport In the meantime we are still 
operating it t Br k Field That's the 
new name f the por " Army took 
it over and 1s spending twent nillion dollars 
to enlarge it.) 

National Airlines is now perating tour 
flights daily out t Mobi two to New Or: 
leans and two to Miami via acksonville and 
Tampa 

Oak Air Service whicl undles the CPTP 
school here is an open air sc! ool now since 
he Army took over the hangar But they're 
doing a swell job of turning it pilots just 


the same 

Harold 
down from 
Azalea Trail 
Acker is working nly 24 
for the Annual Air Carmi 


Beech 


Ww eck end 


Woods and 


Birmingham last 


wite ftlew their 
craft 
to see the reported that 
Steadham hours a 
day getting ready 
val, June 7 and 8, in Birmingham Am 
hoping to do the mike work again this 


year Which reminds me that Bevo Howard 


he did a good job 


invited me to Charleston, S. ¢ 


air show held in conjunction with the open- 


ing of the Azalea Festival. Hope to see a 
lot of old friends. 

National Airlines is going “great guns” out 
of Mobile Loc kheed 


fleet, and business is 300 per cent 


with its new Lodestar 
over that 
chalked up for the same period last year. 

with a high thin scattered to 


STREMMEL. 


Signing off 
DON 


everyone 


Ocala, Florida 
Taylor Field Expanded 


additions in Taylor 


With 


Field will have 410 acres in its expanded air 


recent acreage, 


port, which will place it in key position for 
utilization in the national defense program 
continuous shifts, 


Tractors ire working in 


, 
on a 24-hour schedule, to hasten its com 


pletion. 
Field is on an arr line between 


W hile no date has 


Taylor 
Tallahassee and Orlando 
been set for the hearing, an application has 


filed 


Tallahassee 


would 
Ocala and Or 


been which, if granted, connect 


with Miami, via 
lando. 


The members ot the special Air Base Com 


mittee, appointed by the city and county, 
are Wisdom O'Neal, Mayor M. ¢ Izlar, 
W. C. Ray, James J. Taylor and J. E. Walker 


has succeeded Robert Wem 
Airport and City 


Johnnie McKay 


Manager of the 


ple as 
Aviation Director Mr. Wemple is now with 
the CAA, with headquarters in Atlanta, 
Georgia 


Prior to Mr 
Aero Club, of 


uated several students. 


Wemple’s departure, the Ocala 
which he was instructor, grad 


On completion of the present expansion 
program, it 1s Army 
Air Base or School will be 


quic kly established The field should be com 


believed that either an 


Army Aviation 
next 60 to 90 days. 


HORACE L. SMITH 


pleted within the 


Odessa, Texas 
Don Teel To Ferry Ships 


Don Teel, Odessa Manager, is now 
n Montreal, Canada, 
England At 


studying navigation, and sends word back that 


he “likes 
Lola MacDonald, our 


student, has 


Airport 


and will soon begin fer 


rying ships to present he 1s 
everything just fine 

CPT 
happy and 


only woman 


soloed, and is very 


quite thrilled. 

Nick Young, Neil Roselius, ]. ¢ Foster 
and Norma Martin have made cross-country 
flights recently. 

The Odessa Flying Service is quite proud 


of the new Cub Cruiser, equipped with 


starter, recently purchased 


An Army BI 


Its maneuvers upon leaving were something to 


14 was in for a brief visit 


really call for sky gazing 
Monahans, 


in the wind, too 


Pat Jones, of Texas, has soloed; 


Our CPT ground schools are progressing 


>.» to attend an 


pilots To 
ingly 


LeRoy 
San Angelo Flying Club, and J. T. 





nicely, with the students studying hard and 
the grades so close that two decimal places 
must be used. 

John Pringle, of Midland, has passed his 
test for a private license under Inspector Al- 
bert Myers. 

Lawrence H. Delava is now acting airport 


manager in the absence of Don Teel. 


ROB ROBINSON. 


Ponca City, Oklahoma 
Second CAA Ground School Started 


“Chuck” Kimes has accepted a _ position 
Ponca City School of Aeronautics, 


and has assumed his duties as advanced CPT 


with the 


instructor. 

Talk of another new hangar for the Ponca 
daily becomes less “talk” and 
more “reality”. The while 
one of the finest in the Southwest, is literally 
hangar 


City Airport 


present hangar, 
overflowing with ships. An auxiliary 
is now under construction, and is expected to 


for use in the very near future. 


1941 CAA 


Ponca City has been organized and classes are 


be ready 


The second ground school at 


now being conducted. There are five schol 
urships at stake and competition grows keener 


with each class hour. 


W. W. Mote has been elected treasurer of 
the Thunderbird Aviation Club, succeeding 
Herb Pershing, former Ponca pilot who is 


now employed in Tulsa. 
Bob Leach 


license 


has received his parachute rig 
ger’s CAA and has taken 


unto himself a job for which local school op 


trom the 


erators are grateful. Formerly the nearest 


rigger was at Tulsa or Wichita, but now 
Ponca City is self-sustaining in one more 
respect. 

Another group of flight scholarships has 
been won and awarded in the Ponca City 


ground school The five highest ranking stu 


dents in the just completed CAA school are 


William Tobin, Fred Pribble and Vinson 
Kuder, all of Ponca City; Sarah Jeanette 
Cowles, Newkirk; and William Ray Kent of 
Marland. All have had several hours of flight 


training at this time. 


[he private flying bug in Ponca City 1s 
getting around. A club, the “Bar Fly-ers”’ 
the name is more harmless than it appears) 
has been formed by ten local flying enthu 
siasts, and a Luscombe Trainer has been pur 


from C. E. Barr, Luscombe Dealer 


PAULA RUTH LOOP 


c hased 


it Ponca 


San Angelo, Texas 
Breakfast Flight Being Planned 


students have soloed and 


All of the CPT 
their making good 
William 


exe eed 


are well on way toward 


quote their instructor, 


P W akefield 
well.” 


“They are progressing 
New solo students outside of the CPT are 
Tucker, Ir., ot the 
Patrick, 


Johnson and Lonie 


Jr., of Sonora, a private student. 
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WHY PONCA CITY IS UP IN THE AIR 


Shown here with their instructors is the first advanced CPTP class to graduate from the Ponca 
City School of Aeronautics, and one of the reasons for all the flying activity in this northern 
Oklahoma town. Standing, left to right, instructors Tommy Smyer and John Erickson, Steve 
Nathman of Ponca City, Vivian Thompson, Jr., of Tonkawa, Bob Nespor of Ponca City, James 
Paul of Alva and Herb Rheinhardt of Enid. In front, Charles Parker of Buffalo, William Slade, Jr. 
of Braman, Martin Cassity of Tonkawa and Jack Ridley of Ponca City. The advanced course 
consisted of 80 hours ground school training and 60 hours of acrobatic and precision air work. 





We are also very glad to have Mr. Stanley 
Mayfield, of Sonora, Texas, flying with us 
again After an absence of quite some time, 
he has resumed flying “full tilt”, and is 


well on his way to a private license. 

Word has been going around that another 
breakfast flight is being planned. We cer 
tainly hope that the rumors are true and that 
the flight will be made in the near future 


Everyone enjoyed the last one so much that 


the next is sure to be an even greater suc 
cess. However, it is hoped that more outside 
ships will participate 

A new ground school classroom has been 
erected here at the airport Ground In 


McKissick is holding classes “full 
Wednesday, and Friday 


structor 
blast” every Monday, 
night. 

Bill Box has gone to Tacoma, Washington, 
to bring back a Travelaire for A. W. Uhl, 
parachute packer at the San Angele Air 
Corps’ training base Weather permitting, 
Bill expects to be home within two weeks 

Jimmy Mattern, pilot for Lockheed Air 
craft Corporation, ferried a couple of Lock- 
heed Lodestars through here on his way to 
Brownsville, Texas, for Pan American Air- 


ways. Mr. Mattern ran the Municipal Airport 


at San Angelo back in 1930. He was so 
greatly impressed with the progress of the 
San Angelo Flying Service that he could 


hardly believe that it was the same field. 

Mr. Frank L. Jones, Gay Copeland, and 
Buddy Hayden flew to St 
in Mr. Copeland’s Bellanca to pick up a 
Cessna belonging to Park Aerial Surveys, Inc. 
Mr. Jones plans to work with Gene Scifres, 
Louisville, Kentucky, out of San Angelo. 


JOYCE THERWHANGER 


Joseph, Missouri, 


Savannah, Georgia 
Local Officers Get Promotions 


Jonathan Hyrne and Arthur Davis of this 
city have left for Brady, Texas, to become 
flying cadets in the U. S. Army air corps 
Both boys are graduates of Savannah High 


Armstrong Junior 


Schools and attended the 
College. 

The promotions of three majors at the 
Savannah Air Base to the rank of lieutenant 


MAY, 1941 


colonel and five captains to majors have been 
Advanced to lieutenant colonels 
were: Majors Guy L. McNiel, George A. Mc- 
Henry and Louis S. Webster. 
majors were Captains Frank A. Armstrong, 
Jr.. Howard L. Heglin, Wycliffe E. Steele, 
Hugh A. Parker and Richard H. Lee. 

John E. 


Savannah Airport, and president and treasurer 


announced. 


Advanced to 


Register, manager of Hunter Field, 


of Strachan Skyways, Inc., has announced 
that the proposal to open an aviation ground 
school here was only in the consideration stage. 
Although a representative of the NYA has 
conferred with Mr. Register about a ground 
school being conducted through use of facil- 
ities of Strachan Skyways, a decision on the 
matter has not yet been reached. 

There is now conducted at Strachan Sky- 
ways, in conjunction with the Vocational 
About fifteen 
students are taking the course in working 


School, a mechanical school. 


on both motors and fuselage. 

First Lieutenant William I. Marsalis has 
been named commanding officer of the 17th 
Reconnaissance Squadron, of the Third Bom- 
bardment Group at the Savannah Air Base, 
according to a recent announcement. Lieu- 
tenant Marsalis has more than 9,000 flying 
hours as a pilot. 

Patrick E. Brennan, 110 East Fifty-third 
Street, 1s among twenty picked students of 
the Catholic University of America in Wash- 
ington, who is taking flying instruction in 
addition to carrying his regular studies. Upon 
completing his aviation work in June, Mr. 
Brennan will receive a certificate as a civilian 
airplane pilot. 

Second Lieutenant Robert S. Register, 2208 
Bull Street, Air Corps Reserve officer, who 
has been at Fort Screven awaiting the final 
results as to his qualifications for extended 
active duty with the U. S. Army Air Corps, 
has been found physically qualified and has 
reported for duty with the Fourth Corps Area 
Headquarters, stationed at Atlanta. 


-MRS. LYDIA M. BETTENCOURT. 
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San Antonio, Texas 
Local Operators Are Busy 


Long days of sunshine have kept San An 
Robert R. Weller, who 


C. Jernigan’s interest 


tonio operators busy. 
recently bought out E. 
in the East End Airport, soloed B. C. Hall, 
J. O. Coner, Walter Heidrick, Earl Schneider, 
Raymond Hamilton and W. C. Seckleo. He 
also helped Frank Giffin and R. L. Compton 
obtain their renewals. 

United Aero Corporation, at Stinson Field, 
has soloed all of its Primary students in the 
college phase of the CAA, with Charles Dwyer, 
Jr., being the first fledgling to try his wings 
alone, and Miss Beverly Brandt a close second 
Lieut. C. H. Roadman was the first to buy 
the drinks in the Coffee Shop for the Primary 
CAA instructors at Hangar Six, Inc. 

All the additional traffic makes James Cos 
grove, the control operator, glad that the 
new control system is at hand. 

Mr. Herbert Whitney, of Houston, Texas, 
awarded Harry Schwethelm, John Dee Welch, 
Frank C. Thomas, Luther Wise, and Louis 
Krough their graduation certificates as Ap- 
prentice Instructors during his last visit here; 
he also left Ray Mangum his Private Pilot's 
papers. 

Frank Thomas, of Port Lavaca, Texas, is 
joining the Navy Air Corps, and Luther Wise 
is leaving Seadrift, Texas, for the Army Air 
Corps. 

A number of familiar faces were seen at 
Stinson Field recently. Among those who 
dropped in were Marlin Fisher (he’s in the 
Army now), Fred Thompson (soon to be 
married), Freddie Ridenour, in from Pampa, 
Texas; Ted Schirmacher, Hangar Six’s first 
control commercial student; and Bill Mc- 
Galliard. 

The Field misses William Hale “whispering 
Bill” Butler, who will instruct at an Army 
primary training school in California 
and welcomes Harold McCracken, flight in 
structor, formerly of Georgia University; 
John Naylor Forman, of Del Rio, Texas, listed 
as CAA instructor; Miss Laverne Pryor, new 
secretary for Mr. John Cape, manager of the 
Municipal Airport; Robert James Williams, 
of Taft, Texas, recently enrolled in the Com- 
mercial Refresher course; Fred Achors, of 
San Antonio and Corpus Christi, Texas, now 
teaching the Advanced Flying Class of the 
CAA at Hangar Six; and the new Ercoupe 
we can’t quite become accustomed to landing 


LUCY ULMER. 


Sherman, Texas 
Airport Being Improved 


“Snooky” Williams, manager and operator 
of the Sherman Municipal Airport, was host 
to five of Gene DeBulette’s boys a short time 
ago while a little repairing was being done on 
their hangar in Gainesville. Gene seemed really 
proud of his new “105”, but just wait till 
“Snooky” gets back from Flint, Michigan, in 
his ’41 Buick convertible. He plans a short 
vacation at the home of his parents in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Major C. R. Storrie flew in recently in his 
A-17-A on an inspection tour of the territory 
surrounding Sherman. Chamber of Commerce 
Secretary Frank Thompson stated that the 
Army officer was very much impressed with 
the location of the field and its possibilities for 
expansion. 

The airport has been much improved re- 
cently with the construction of an all-steel 
20-plane hangar. Work is nearly completed 
on the asphalt parking ramp in front of the 
hangar. A taxi strip from the new gassing 
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it to the runway is being started, and a good 
P 


‘ 


deal or general improvement 1s under way 


over 50 
different 


recently We wel 


Our visitors’ register shows that 


coming from dozens of 


planes, 


States, have stopped here 
comed a week-end visit from Jack 


formerly of Sherman whe now 15 residing in 


Thompson, 
Los Angeles He made the trip in his recently 


purchased Beechcraft 


With an improved field and our new per 
sonnel, we again cordially invite you to visit 
us any time you are in this part of Texas 
Our airport is located one mile southeast 
of Sherman BUDDY VEHLI 


Shreveport, Louisiana 
Many Enroll in Flying Club 


Joy Airport Three new planes—an Aeron 
ca Chief and two Cub Trainer have been 
added to the Joy Airport 

New enrollments in the Joy Flying Club 


sre: Chas. A. Simmons, M. W Norman, 5S. I 
Carahan, Lake Fowler, Robert Sayers, ¢ 
Cypert, W. R. Sowell, W. J Albrecher, 


varles 


Ceci 


Albright, James Williams, Joe H. Dooley R. I 
Russell, James Story = H irix R. ¢ 
Wren, A | Vickery, ( I Russell, Neville 


Hightower Ir lack Karl W See 
man Ir. A. B. Care \ I Stentz ] \ 
Hobson, Elnora Price, I J. Kihneman, E. O 


Drabrett 


Paxton. Charles A. Giesen, Thomas Courtney, 
Denny Moore, George Motheral Gordon 
Wilkinson, Joe Micitto, Karl Wilson, Robert 
B. Mahoney, William H. Ford, A. B. Banks 
ton, Luman Hicks, Donald Kirby, I. Rabino 


Joe Rappolo, Nellie Davis, 
olloms, Roy Smith, (¢ I 
B. Gaiennie, Newton 
I Murphy, Sam 
H ype, Sam 
(,owen I | Allen 
lames Justin, Kit Carson, James Pitt 
Dixon, D. W Whittington, M. I 
McMeans, Doyle Turner, H. M 


witz, A. F. Bonugli 
J. B. Mays, Byron ¢ 
Justis, Jack 

Smith, W. R 
Hitzfeld, T. ] 
Baxter, F. M 
Beaird, 
man, S. | 


Poll ard, ] O 


Payne, ] 
Cornelius, | 
Campbell, Oscar A 

Spibbs, 


West and G. O. Maxwell 
The local club is sorry to lose Eddie Mira 
mon who is now instructing at the Joy Arr 


port in New Orleans. D. C. West is instruct 


ing in his place and is very popular with the 


HAZEL MORTON 


students 


Tampa, Florida 


Florida West Club Aero Association 
Formed 


Peter O’Knight Airport—All new construc 
tion work for Peter O'Knight 


4 ompletion 


Airport is now 


being pushed to rapidly The 


canals are filled and work on the new run 
ways is about ready to start 

All clearing, dredging and other preliminary 
pushed as rapidly as possible 


work is being 


Henderson-Hillsborough County 


June 30th 


on the new 
Airport 


and dedic ation 


Runways are to be in by 
ceremonies are scheduled for 
the middle of September 


The Granere boys are both on instructor 
jobs. Dick, Ir., is 
Riddle School at 
cepted a position as 


Ga. Both boys report they are 


assigned to the Embry- 


Arcadia and Jimmie has ac 
instructor at Americus, 


getting along 


fine. Mrs. Dick Granere, Sr., is in Chicago 
with her daughter, Barbara 

At a recent meeting of organized Aero 
Clubs over the Florida West Coast Area, The 
Florida West Club Aero Association was 


formed with the following officers: Dr. George 
R. Clay, Jacobs, St. 
Petersburg, vice president; Dr. W. L. North- 
Fred Albee, Ir., 


Club was organized 


Tampa, president; Carl 
ern, Sarasota, secretary; and 
Venice, treasurer The 
for purposes of aero competition and for the 


advancement of flying. The 


general 


private 
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first competitive meeting was held April 27th, 
at Sarasota. 

Tampa and vicinity fliers are having a tough 
time trying to figure out just what is wanted 
on the multiple question exam for primary 
instructors. Several who averaged better than 


ninety-five on their Commercial exams were 
only able to make grades of below forty. 

The Tampa Aero Club, organized in Oc 
tober, 1940, to entertain the Private Fliers of 
the State, has now reached an active paid-up 
expects to hit 


the one hundred mark before the year is out. 


membership of seventy, and 

The Peter O’Knight Airport has a peculiar 
situation inasmuch as it is located on an island 
The wind currents are extremely variable at 
different parts of the airport, which makes a 
prevailing line of traffic difficult to maintain 
Wind has been known to shift 180 
After much 


at times 
degrees in less than ten minutes. 
discussion, the Tampa Aero Club decided that 
a smoke pot wind indicator was necessary. 
After communicating with the CAB and the 
Boston Municipal Airport—who kindly sent 
blue prints ot their smoke pot, which has op 
erated very successfully—the Club has started 
construction on the smoke pot and hopes to 
news 


have it in operation by the time this 


reaches you. The extreme cheapness of the 
construction and the ease of operation, plus 
operating and maintenance cost, 
airport. 


CLAY 


the very low 
is well worth considering for any 


DR. GEORGE R 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Noted Photographer Local Visitor 


Commercial Airport.—The CAA _ students 
with the Tulsa Aviation Service are now be- 
ginning to solo Tommy Bradley Merrill was 
the first to get his solo ticket Those to 
follow him to date are: James Neeley, Don 
Phillip DeWitt, Roy Bartran Butler, Jr., Glea 


son Romans, John Clote, Jed Smith, Leo 
Whitson, Kenneth E. Holloway, Robert W 
McKinney, Frank Dalrymple and Maurice 
Davis 

Robert Yarnall Richey, noted commercial 
photographer, was a recent visitor, flying here 
in his low wing Culver Cadet from New 


York City Mr. Richey 


ture for the March issue of Fortune Magazine. 


took the cover pic 


More honors have come to the Tulsa unit 
of the Women’s Aeronautical Association 
the New York “Women Fliers of America” 


wired their congratulations to the Tulsa unit's 
first women’s air corps in the United States. 
Tulsa has lost two of its best known pilots 
Jack Huff and W. M. McConnell, who left 
Burbank, California, to fly for 


Aircraft 


recently for 
the Loc kheed 


Connell was 


Corporation. Mr. Mc- 
Oklahoma Air 


owner of the 


College, and Jack Huff has been flying for 
the Seismograph Company for the past seven 
years 

John Wakefield has recently soloed and is 


Nordeen 
passed his written test and will take 
Sherwood H. Morgan 
private and Jacobs his 
.. Art Lawson and Roland 


working for his private license 
Olson 
his flight test soon 
received his Harry 


commerce ial lic ense . 


Haley received their instructor's ratings. 
Haley is now instructing at the Spartan 
School in Muskogee, Oklahoma DeW itt 


Ross and Kenneth Burke, two former in- 
structors at the Commercial Airport, are now 
with the Spartan School. 

Guy Polston, mechanic at the Commercial 
Airport since it was started in 1932, has re 
job with American Airlines 


Robertson, me- 


signed to take a 
in Phoenix, Arizona. Jim 
chanic from Drumright, is now working at 
the airport. 

Gilmore Langworthy, one of the few Tul- 


sans who have flown a sailplane here, is ex 








pected to go on active duty soon as a first 
lieutenant at Post Field, Fort Sill. 

Frank Jones, airport manager at San An- 
gelo, Texas, recently dropped in to talk over 
“old times” with Johnny Armstrong. Jones 
and Armstrong used to fly together years ago. 

Jim Haller has purchased Earl Stamps’ Cub 
Coupe, and Stamps is fixing up a Fairchild 
that he bought in New York. 

Every Friday night is a big night for pilots 
around Tulsa. It is “Aviation Night” at the 
Casa Del—always a good band and a lot of 
familiar faces. Out-of-town pilots should 
see Johnny Armstrong, manager of the Com- 
Airport, who will be glad to give 

tickets —-JONNIE LAIRMORE. 


mercial 
you free 


Wichita Falls, Texas 
Ruth Chatterton Pays Local Visit 


The CAA flying school is progressing nice- 
ly, and another ten students have been added 


to the primary classes. They are Claude 
Bridges, Mart Garner, Robert Harris, Jr., 
James King, Jr., Bill Ketch, Jr., Bill Mc- 
Broom, Doyle Managhan, James Sinex, Jr., 


Guy Underwood, and Luke Woodrum. These 
students have reached stage B. 

The rest of the students have 
soloed, and Doyle John E. 
Rundell have made their cross-country. 


primary 
Alexander and 


have been added to 
Kenneth Bleakmore 
Edmond, Oklahoma, and Charles H. 
Ponca City, Oklahoma. Kenneth 
is instructing the new primary class, and 
Charles has taken over Ralph Woods’ advanced 
Woods is now in Oakland, California, 
tor a cross-country instructor's rating. 


Iwo new instructors 


the airport personnel 
trom 


Kimes from 


class. 


made cross- 


Advanced classes have their 
country, and the five apprentice instructors 
have also made their Tony 
Ross is teaching the apprentice instructor class 
and seems to be getting along fine. 
Ruth Chatterton, popular stage 
visited Wichita Falls for a stage performance 
recently, and was flown in from Amarillo by 
Mrs. Jimmy Kolp of Electra. A big crowd 
turned out to welcome Miss Chatterton. 


cross-country. 


actress, 


Earl Woods passed his private license test 
recently; Bob Borton and Theodore O’Rear 
have renewed their private licenses. 

The airport cafe is being enlarged and new 
equipment is being Tank Horton 
will be the new proprietor. 

The classroom has a new slide movie pro- 
jector with a CPTP approved kit. The films 
are on engines, meteorology, rules and regu- 


-INA RAYE BALLARD. 


installed. 


lations. 
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Cisco, Texas—aA project long desired by 
Cisco was near reality with signing of a con- 
tract for the purchase of 180 acres of land 
for the construction of a 
municipal airport. The land incorporates the 
30-acre tract recently leased for the estab- 
lishment of a CAA student pilot training port. 
This port, containing three runways to con- 
form to CAA specifications, is now in shape 
for final inspection by CAA authorities. 

The 180-acre tract will give sufficient land 
for the construction of a commercial port to 
meet government requirements. An applica- 
tion is now in the making for a government 
grant to build an all-weather port of com- 
mercial rating, the field being ideally situated 
for this purpose. 

College Station, Texas — Edgar J. 
Lesher and Paul R. Higgins have been added 


north of Cisco 





SOUTHERN FLIGHT 




















to the staff of the Department of Aeronautical 
Engineering at the A. & M. College of Texas. 
This is announced by Dr. H. W. Barlow, 
head of the department. Mr. Lesher comes 
from the Engineering Department of Douglas 
Aircraft Company, and Mr. Higgins has been 
transferred from the Mechanical Engineering 
Department at Texas A. & M. 

The Aeronautical Engineering Department 
has been expanding very rapidly and now has 
over five hundred students enrolled. A large 
amount of Aeronautical material has been pro- 
duced, including fifteen aircraft engines, three 
airplanes for laboratory experiments, and a 
constant speed propeller assembly. 

Work has been started on the five hundred 
acre college airport under grants from the 
CAA and the WPA. This airport, when com- 
pleted, will have a Class 3 designation. It is 
expected that it will be officially dedicated as 
Easterwood Field early next fall. 


PROFESSOR HOWARD W. BARLOW. 


Hot Springs, Arkansas—This famous 
Spa which celebrates the 400th anniversary of 
its discovery by Hernando De Soto during the 
month of July, plans to start work soon on 
a $380,000 municipal airport. 

The city of Hot Springs, through the City 
Council, has accepted the sponsorship of the 
airport which the government will build seven 
miles west of the city on U. S. Highway 70 
and less than a mile from Lake Hamilton. 
Work is scheduled to start in April. 

The field will have two paved runways 
each 6,000 feet in length. The tentative plan 
also calls for a seabase, since the field borders 
Lake Hamilton. 

The property, 380 acres, is being purchased 
by the Senior and Junior Chambers of Com 
merce and donated to the city. 


Muenster, Texas—A new flying club has 
been formed at Muenster, Cooke County, 
Texas, with a membership of local business 
and professional men. A new Taylorcraft has 
been purchased by the club, and it is hoped 
that all club members will soon be holding 
private licenses. 

At the present the club is using the hangar 
at Gainesville to house their airplane, but 
plans are now being made to construct one 
near Muenster. All members are receiving 
their dual instruction from Gene DeBulette, 
instructor and operator of the Gainesville 


Airport.—HERBERT MEURER. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 19) 


it has been translated into seven foreign 
languages. Covers simple aerodynamics; para- 
chute and its use; takeoff and landing; turns, 
climbs, glides; stalls and spins; motor; pro- 
peller; your first solo flight; visual navigation; 
air; gyro and Sperry instruments; engine and 
its food; spark plug and magneto ignition; 
variable-pitch propellers; ice; accessories; elec- 
tricity; radio; instrument flying; military fly- 
ing; air gusts, emergency maneuvers, down- 
wind turn. Over 400 illustrations. Postpaid 
price, $2.65. 


" Air Piloting” 

A manual of flight instruction on primary 
and advanced training by Virgil Simmons, 
flight instructor. Prepares one for flight tests 
for any pilot rating. Subjects: primary flight 
training; CAA regulations; private pilot flight 
course; commercial pilot course; cross-country 
flying; airways radio; instrument-flying rat- 
ing; flying-instructor rating. 300 pages, 75 
illustrations. Postpaid price, $3.15. 
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Riveting Machine Brochure 


To signal their entrance into a new field— 
the aircraft industry—the Chicago Rivet & 
Machine Company has just published an elabo- 
rate 16-page brochure. The edition is limited, 
but until the supply is exhausted a copy will 
be mailed on request to interested executives 
of any manufacturer fabricating aircraft as- 
semblies. Address the Chicago Rivet (~ Ma- 
chine Company, 1830 South 54th Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Metal Shaping Brochure 


The new spiral bound brochure recently 
published by Continental Machines, Inc., 1301 
Washington Avenue South, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, is directed especially to trade and vo- 
cational schools, training centers, and NYA 
headquarters. The DOALL Contour metal 
shaping machines manufactured by this com- 
pany are used generally as basic training equip- 
ment for apprentices who are being taught es- 
sential machining methods. 

Persons engaged in such training programs 
will find the material contained in this book 
extremely helpful and instructive. Copies of 
the brochure may be secured by writing direct 
to the manufacturer. 


Learadio ADF-8 


A 20-page illustrated booklet describing the 
Learadio ADF-8 Automatic Direction—de- 
signed and produced by pilots for pilots—is 
now available from Lear Avia, Inc., Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Aircraft Tubing Data 


Published by Summerill Tubing Company, 
Bridgeport, Pa., to supply in a single volume 
design data and related information useful to 
the aircraft engineer and technical personnel. 
Complimentary copies available to technical 
men who in any manner are likely to find it 
useful. To all others, including students, etc., 
copies are available on the following basis: 
1. With Ring Binder and De Luxe Cover, 
$2.00 each. 2. With Wire Binder and Fiber 
Cover, $1.50 each. 


New Publication Makes Bow 


“Airline Schedules”, a new publication mak- 
ing its initial appearance this month, lists the 
flights of commercial airplanes between every 
city in the United States and Canada. 

According to the publishers, Schedules, In- 
corporated, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
this new monthly magazine comes as a guide, 
counsellor and friend to the traveling public 
and the travel industry giving complete 
information in regard to all principal airlines 
in a most convenient and usable form. 

To round out the usefulness of “Airline 
Schedules” to the airlines, as well as to the 
traveling public, special articles and the latest 
news concerning airlines and air travel will be 


carried in each issue. 
DcCe 


The following aviation booklets and folders 
are available free to readers of SOUTHERN 
FuicHt. Requests should be made direct to 
the manufacturers: 

Booklet: “Aluminum Pistons and Aluminum 
Cylinder Heads”, Aluminum Company of 
America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Folder: “The Abrams Contour Finder’’, de- 
scribing a special Stereoscopic Instrument 
recently developed for Aerial Survey work. 
Abrams Instrument Company, Lansing, Mich. 





Aircraft 
Builders 


WANTED 


Chicago’s newest and largest 
Aircraft manufacturer has asked 
this school to supply 2,000 
trained workers. 


Eight weeks of shop training 
will make you eligible for these 
splendid jobs. Low cost tuition. 
High training standards. Appli- 
cant must be American citizen 
over 18 years old with at least 
a grammar school education and 
in good physical condition. For 
full information call, write or 
telegraph. 


AMERICAN AIRCRAFT 
INSTITUTE 


Licensed and Approved by the State 
of Illinois. 


930-940 W. Chicago Ave. 
Chicago, III. 














REVVING UP 


(Continued from page 6) 


An important role in training 30,000 neu 
pilots a year for the Army Air Corps is offered 
civilians who are qualified to teach meteor- 
ology, radio, and airplane engine courses. Civil 
service registers nearing exhaustion, offic ers in 
charge of the Army’s southern flying training 
schools are seeking a roster of potential in- 
structors for ground school courses. Salaries 
range from $2,000 annually for junior instruc- 
tors to $3,800 for instructors, and the vacan- 
cies exist at flying fields throughout the South 
and Southwest. 


Applications for the positions are being re- 
ceived through the Civilian Employment Of- 
ficer, Randolph Field, Texas. 


“Little George” McEntire of Midland, Tex- 
as, is famous throughout the Nation for his 
telegrams. The latest to come to our atten- 
tion is one he sent to Hangar Six, Inc., describ- 
ing a forced landing he had last month in 
Arizona. The telegram reads: “My engine to- 
day after dinner makum rattle rattle rattle and 
what you think I looka one I looka twice and 
I still no can findum big windmill out front. 
So I tella me “Little George” you crazy like 
bh - - - flyum engine with no fan so I tella 
boys to holdum hats while me and little air- 
plane makum lika big bullfrog for little 
smooth place twenty-five miles northwest 
Phoenix in desert. We bounca one we bounca 
two three more times. Pretty soon she no 
more jumpa. I get out, lok all ’round ship, 
sheeza no gotta scratch but old dirty nose out 
front to got nothing left but big hole where 
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FOR SALE: 1939 AERONCA 50-C CHIEF. 875 
hours on ship and 300 hours on engine since 
major. A real buy at $875. D. B. Purinton, Box 
414, Denton, Texas. 


FOR SALE: CURTISS THRUSH 6 PCLM N- 
580N now at Mauldins Airport, Brownsville, 
Te as. Needs wings recovered for relicense. 
Wil) sell for $450, if taken at once. Lawrence 
C. Short, 2510 Evans, Apt. 5, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 


FOR SALE: PIPER CUB, brand new. Won in 
Wings of Destiny contest. $1150 cash. Write 
Owner, care of Southern Flight, P. O. Box 750, 
Dallas, Texas. 





FOR SALE: AERONCA CHIEF 65 Continen- 
tal, just overhauled, excellent condition, 
Stearman Vermilion, black trim, gold stripe, 
steerable tailwheel, pants, brakes, naviga 
tion lights, compass, battery. $1100. 

TWO AERONCA TANDEM TRAINERS, ex- 
cellent condition, always hangared. One 
$950; one practically new, $1450. Frank L. 
Jones, Municipal Airport, San Ancelo, Texas. 








Spartan School of Aeronautics, Approved 
Repair Station, will overhaul your airplane 
and engine at Tulsa, Oklahoma. Submit your 
job for our reasonable estimate. 


SPARTAN SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
P. ©. Box 2551 Tulsa, Oklahoma 











New Aeronautical Books 


COMMERCIAL and PRIVATE PI- 


LOTS: New Aeronautical Training” 
fully covers new multiple choice exam- 
inations, with drift off course and al- 
ternate airport problem plotted and 
solution giver Commercial examina- 
tior are hown in separate ection of 
the book. Navigation, Mete ogy, Air- 
craft Engine ard CAR <« ered. Just 
published llth editior nly $2.00 post- 


paid, or C.0.D 
AIRPLANE and ENGINE MECHAN- 


ICs: Examination N authentic 
Quiz Book in question and answer form 
Why fail? Only $3.00 for both exami- 
nations nd CAR 


INSTRUMENT FLYING by Lt. Comdr 
P \ H Ween U.S.N ret and 


Charles \ Zweng Instructor { S 
AIR CORPS A new and different 
book knowr a the Howard Stark edi- 
tion written especially to prepare the 
pilot for the government exXamination 
for instrument rating Radio-Tele- 
phone Permit ir ided, with Meteorol- 
ogy Radio-Orientation et-dowr off- 
course and alternate airport problem 
DeLuxe editior red leatherette cover 
with gold letter Only $4.00 postpaid 
FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: A new quiz 
text covering the scope f the written 
examination for flight tructor rat- 
ing Illustrated vith pertinent dia- 
grams. $2.00, postpaid r C.0.D 
GROUND INSTRUCTOR: A new book 
prepares for government examinations 


on Navigation Meteorology Aircraft, 
Engines and CAR Why fail? Only 
$3.00 postpaid 


NAVIGATION PLOTTER: (Dept. of 


Commerce type) is necessary for all 
problems involving drift, letdown and 
offcourse including alternate airport 
problems May be used when taking 
examination Complet« wit! large 
leatherette Navigation Note Book and 
instructions, only $4.00 postpaid 

AIR NAVIGATION (Gold Medal Edi- 
tion) includes meteor gy. $5.00 post- 
paid. 


SIMPLIFIED CELESTIAL NAVIGA- 
TION by P. V. H. Weems and E. A. 
Link, Jr. $3.00 postpaid 

DALTON MARK Vil AIRCRAFT 
COMPUTER: With book of instruc- 
tion $7.50 


Order From 


Pan American Navigation Service 


Dept. P 
1435 Flower St., Glendale, California 











crankum shaft yousawuz. Love and kisses 
from Little George.” 


On December 11, 1940, an airliner made a 
bad weather lan ling at St Louis, overshot th 
field and rolled into a creek. The testimony 
of the pilot before the CAB investigating 
board is enlightening in many respects, par- 
ticularly as a vivid picture of trouble arising 
from instrument approa hes when the ceiling 
is far too low for comfort and safety. Here 


if is: 


"Il had to make a plan how my landing 
would be made. On previous flights I had been 
told by the tower that we should land at 
least 1,000 feet up on runway No. 1 because 
of the equipment, loose dirt spilled on the 
runway, and trafhe equipment across this 
unway; also because of this information I had 
on previous flights I felt that I would land, 
or pian my lan ling rather, to strike runway 
No. | in the vicinity of the north and south 
fan frip, u hic h is, I would say, someu he re be 
tween 1,500 feet and 2,000 feet from the east 
end of the runway. Also, now that I have 
hassed this south side of the field, I am flying 
away from the field and at an altitude of 
about 350 feet, because that was my minimum 
I felt 1 could fly safely around the circle. 1 
had to use some means of not going out too 


far east, I only had one mil visibility, so my 


plan was, and which was followed, fo Use 
the south leg (of the St. Louis range) as a 
turning point to start my turn coming back 
towards the field. This turn was begun when 
we reached the twilight zone on the south 
leg, and continuing a very short distance 
to the west side of the range station. I 
know it was a very short distance because 
in the sweeb of the turn I saw the range sta 
tion and I had also at this point received the 
radio signal that the range station was there 
iffer passing the range station it was next 
in order to line up or rather continue back 
to the field in a westerly direction. The rang 
2', miles from the field, my 


station being 





visibility reports 1 as one mile, could not leave 
mie e the field from the range station, ther 
fore I still bad and was using the beam to 
enide me trom the range station to the field 
In other words, it is an auxiliary aid 

and it assured me of returning in a westerly 
lirection to the field I felt that coming 
down this beam 1 would be fairly well in 
line with this runway and also the point at 
which I had planned to land on...I picked 
up the approa h lights some distance ahead 
and of to my left. Having picked up the ap 
proach lights, I slowed down the ship 

and I was going to prepare the ship for land 
ing and following the approach lights we lost 
some altitude, the exact amount I am unabli 
to say, as 1 was watching the approach lights 


! maturally wanted to see if my line of 


landing was coming pretty well in order. 
Looking over the front of the ship’s nose 
and through the front windshield which had 
a light rain on the windshield I looked through 
and saw these pole There were some partly 
ahead of me, of course, with red lights on top 
of them, but they were absolutely in my line 
of flight. I was still above the height of the 
poli s. I change 4 the line of flight. 


“Making this turn I did not feel that il 
was very advisable to use flaps and turn; this 
turn was made to my left to avoid striking, 
or to avoid continuing in a straight line and 
coming— maybe missing the poles, but it 
looked too close. This turn was made rather 
sharply, naturally being somewhat surprised 
to find the poles in my line of flight, then I 





decided after making this turn and crossing 
the runway that there was still plenty of room 
in the airport to land the airplane sucé essfully, 
so I again turned the ship to the right trying 
to parallel runway No. 1. 


o< I found that I was over a portion 
which looked to me to be that portion of 
the airport which 1 had heard of and had 
read about as being the ‘fill’ portion of thé 
airport... and naturally I had to use power 
oo. to drag across this fill portion of the 
airport. However, at that time, 1 had made 
up my mind that if I was not on the ground 
by the time I crossed this north runway No. 6 
and No. 3, 1 would go around ... we crossed 
this fall portion and the motors were snapped 
back immediately and the ship was allowed 
to rest on the ground. I noticed I hadn't 
crossed this runway so I let the ship rest on 
the ground and continued to roll. We crossed 
this runway and about somewhere in this 
vicinity I started to apply the brakes 
It came as rather a surprise to me that 1 was 
getting very little results from my brakes 
After I felt that at this point where I wasn’t 
getting the proper braking that there was a 
possibility that I might have to ground (loop) 
the ship, so I immediately released the (tail) 
wheel and by that time I attempted to ground 
loop. This attempt to ground loop was made 
by using the right rudder and the right brake. 
My speed at this time was not sufficient to 
have enough force on my rudder to turn the 
ship or the brake I was using right brake 
did not answer my call; later finding out 
skidding. After trying this ground loop there 
was only one question, to go straight abead, 
or attempt to take off again, which was out 
of the question because of the obstructions 
hortly ahead of me. Crossing the boundary 
of the field and seeing this ditch (Cold 
Water Creek) it looked to me like we would 
either roll in it or to the edge of it, however, 
in my opinion it was so close I felt the switches 
had better be cut, and I immediately signaled 
Phillips to cut the switches, and he cut the 
single ignition switch and I cut the master 
switch. At no time after the ship was on the 
ground were the motors used and I think I 
have just taken me right up to the edge of the 
ditch now. From there on we just go in.” 


Joe Doaks has been receiving quile a bit of 
mail lately on the subject of the Miami All 
American Air Maneuvers. Typical is this one 
from Aeronca owner Clint Shirley 
Dear Joe : 

Your article on the Miami air meet read 
and appreciated because you wrote some truths 
about Miami happenings. Also read this 
month’s backfire from Miami 


Stay with them Joe. I was there-again this 
year. We had to buy seat tickets, too, to 
get in. We got through the first gate on our 
pilot registration ticket to the bull pen wher 
they sold hamburgers. We couldn’t see much 
of the show from there. The transportation 
service was great, too. We waited over an 
hour to be picked up after parking our plane 
The beauty spot of the whole affair was at 
the registration booth. We stood in line there 
two hours and finally gave up in disgust 
However, we did manage to get a slip of 
paper and make out our own form, leaving it 
there and going back the next day for our 
registration card. If we had waited for cards 
the first day, no telling when we would have 
arrived at the hotel. We landed at 1:00 p. m. 
and got to our hotel at 6:30 for lunch! Tell 
the Miami folks they should visit Orlando and 
gel a system, 

Yours, 


CLINT SHIRLEY. 
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Bezelmeter Aviation Chronographs 
and Aviation Accessories 
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Gaster Sewice... 


Time is precious to airmen. They need 


WARNER AIRCRAFT 
CORP. 


streamlined service as well as streamlined planes. 


ono’ Waiting in port squanders time saved by 





flying. Something ought to be done about it! 
LY COMING .. . So we’ve DOUBLED our maintenance and 
@ nf overhaul space to keep ships flying instead of 


waiting in line. 





Now, at Southwest Airmotive you will get the 





same expert, painstaking workmanship as in the 


past plus mew servicing speed. 
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COMPANY 


LOVE FIELD DALLAS, TEXAS 


a Airline Wecinhonnnce for the Private (Rise 


FREEDMAN-BURNHAM ENGINEERING CORP. LOCKHEED 
ADJUSTABLE PITCH PROPELLERS | 
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